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; obfervation are the beft means of improving Medicine. 
This maxim was dictated by common fenfe to Hippocrates; 
and if all the other writings of that great father of Phyfic 

had perifhed, except his firft and third books of epidemics, 
pofterity would {till have regarded him, as one of the moft accu« 
rate obfervers of nature: andif his fucceffors had followed his 
footfteps, this important fcience had long ago arrived at far 
greater degrees of perfection than it has yet attained. But, 
alas! they chofe a different path, and indulging the wildnefs 
of fancy, or implicitly relying on the opinions of others, they 
either adopted the popular fchemes of philofophy, or fubjeét- 
ing animal nature to a theory of their own, they laboured 
only to obfcure the art, and retard its progrefs. 

We grant, indeed, with Celfus, that philofophy, or,” as 
he terms it, the contemplation of nature, renders the ftudetit 
fittér for the practice of phyfic, aptioreth Medicina reddit ; but 
too many'have idly thought, and contrary to that fagaCious 
Roman's opinion, that philofophy was alone fufficient to con- 
ftitute a phyfician, . Yet what great and lafting mifchief, has 
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I; is now almoft univerfally agreed, that experiment and 
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not the introduction of the Ariftotelian philofophy done to 
medicine!—And would not the acute Galen have merited 
much more of pofterity, if he had applied his chief ftudy to» 
the obfervation of difeafes, inftead of endeavouring to folve 
their phenomena, by the futile theorems of the Stagyrite? 

But yet the human mind, tho’ eager to know the reafons 
of morbid, as well as of natural appearances, is either too 
lazy or too feeble for their thorough inveftigation: mere words 
are received as arguments by the indolent, while authority 
dazzles the weak, and over-aws the timorous. Thus, atleaft, 
it fared with the followers of Galen, fo that phyfic was na- 
turally precluded from making any great progrefs for many 
centuries after him. | 

During the many ages of European ignorance, to fay that 
medicine was not wholly Joft in charms, aftrology, and fable, 
is to reprefent it in the moft favourable colours. Neither did 
it receive much improvement for many years after the revival 
of Grecian literature inthe Weft, A.D. 1453 : for foimplicita 
deference was then paid to Galen, and the other antients, that 
their ipfe dixit, was fufficient to contradict the moft obvious 
appearances of nature: and tho’ the Greek, as well as the 
old Roman Materia Medica was not only very imperfect, but 
even not fufficiently known; the practitioners of that age 
f{:arce ventured to ( Bewe fo far from the ancient track, as to 
ufe fome few fimples, with which the Arabians had enriched 
the Apothecaries fhops. 3 

But tho’ ancient authority fo long ftood its ground, many 
circumftances concurred to abate the phyfician’s reverence for 
it. Berengarius Carpus’s Mercurial Inunétion for the Lues 
Venerea, fhewed them, that their infallible guides, (as the an- 
tients then were ftyled) judged improperly of quickfilver: and 
the revival of anatomy by the fame furgeon, and efpecially 

the great lights which Vefalius threw upon it, inconteftably 

‘ proved, that as Galen did not know every part of the human 
ftructure, fo did he not atways faithfully deicribe the very parts 
he mentions. In fhort he was convicted of borrowing many 
of his defcriptions from the brute creation. This gave fo 
rude a fhock to ancient prefcription, that fome of the more 
bigotted to antiquity, endeavoured to prove, that the human 
ftru&ture differed in Galen’s time from the modern anatomy. 

This foolifh falvo, however, was foon overturned; yet 
would not al] thefe detections, joined to the diffufion of lite- 
rature by printing, have freed the medical world from fer- 
vilely attending the triumphal car of Galen; had not Chemif- 
try arofe, and, fupported by thofe hardy champions specie: 
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and Helmont, in time put to flight the fupercilious Galen, 
and all his implicit followers. 

But notwithftanding thofe defperadoes fteed Medicine 
from the yoke of Galenifm, and of the Arabians, yet 
they did not point out the true path to the temple of Health, 
All the vital and animal motions were explained by the furnace 
ot alembic, and all difeafes were fuppofed to arile either from 
acids or alkalies. Nay, what was of worfe confequence; as the 
adepts pretended, (perhaps believed) that they potiefled a reme- 
dy which could combat with every human infirmity ; the ftudy 
of morbid nature became entirely fuperfluous, as the having 
a panacea was all that was wanted in the practitioner. 

Yet as the Chemitts really performed great cures, and pro- 
mifed yet greater, the School-Phyfician was neceffitated to apply 
tothat art. This ftudy foon convinced him, that the adepts 
grofsly erred in their theory of difeafes; that infallible medi- 
cines were often of little or no fervice ; and that as all ages, 
all temperaments, and all difeafes, were not the fame, fo there 
could be no panaceas; and, of courfe, that the only methods 
of refcuing the art from the temerarious hands of thofe empi- 
rics, was to ftudy morbid nature. 

The fcholaftic phyficians faw this, but they did not fuffici- 
ently put their conclufions in practice; and tho’ the great 
Lord Verulam expreffles himfelf, in his excellent book de 
Augmentis Scientiarum, fo ftrongly in favour of the Hippo- 
cratic method of cafe-writing; yet was the republic of medi- 
cine fo divided by the School-Phyfician and the Chemift, that 
it made very fmall advances towards amendment. Some good 
and powerful medicines were, indeed, difcovered, but the 
particular fymptoms to which they were adapted, were too 
frequently omitted. 

_ But Medicine was delivered from its fervitude to Chemiftry, 
about the beginning, or rather the middie of the laft century, 
when experimental Philofophy, joined to mathematical ftu- 
dies, became the employment of the ingenious ; who, as the 
hardily attempted to folve all the phanomena of nature, did 
not let the human oeconomy efcape their theorifing propen- 
fity. Acids, alkalies, ferments, precipitations, all fed before 
globules of fuch and fuch figures and magnitudes. ‘The cir- 
culation of the blood was made fubfervient to the laws of 
Hydraulics ; man became a mere mechanical ftruéture, and 
difeafes were forced to own the power of diagrams. But did 
not nature fometimes give the lie to their pofitions? She did. 
Yet fuch was their fendnefs for this bewitching ftudy, that 
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they bufied themfelves more in finding out the general caufes 
of difeafes, than in difcovering their remedies. Sydenham, 
indeed, and fome few others, kept to the old Hippocratic me- 
thod of obfervation; but as they poffeffed not the accumu- 
Jated learning of the art, they did the lefs fervice, and their 
example was followed but by few. 

Atlaft, however, the immortal Boerhaave, that ornament 
of his profeffion, and of his fpecies, ftepped:forth; and wife- 
ly availing himfelf of the ancient obfervations, of the chemi- 
cal, anatomical, and mechanical difcoveries, by following 
none of them implicitly, and ufing each of them, where na- 
ture gave her fanction ; he fet phyfiology, and the obfervation 
of difeafes, on their proper bafis. 

Altho’ all the other writings of this great profeffor are ad- 
mirable; yet none of them give the medical Reader, a higher 
opinion of his capacity, than thofe two cafes which he has 
Jeft us, the one under the title of Atrocis nec defcripti prius 
Morbi Hiftoria, the other Atrocis et rariffimi Morbi Hifioria 
altera. 

‘Let not, however, the Reader imagine, from this, that Me- 
dicine is deftitute of Obfervators: fhe has been attended by a 
numerous band of them in all ages; but then they either 
wanted fagacity to difcover, or diligence to make proper ufe 
of their difcoveries; they either knew not what others had 
written on the fame fubje€t, or being warped by particular 
theories, difhoneftly fuppreffed what made againft them, : or 
nefarioufly moulded the Aifforia Morborum to their favourite 
fyftem. 

4 Such, in epitome, are the defects of Cafe-Writers. Many 
things muft. concur to make acompleat one. He muft be 
endowed with fagacity and diligence; he muft poffefs all that. 
others have wrote onthe fubject ; he muft have probity to tell 
his very blunders ; and, efpecially, his mind muft be free from 
the fhackles of fyftem and authority. 

‘Some of the other European nations can boaft of medical 
Obfervators, endowed with all; or moft of the above quali- 
ties: nor is our ifland entirely without fome who have excel- 
led in this way; the number,’ indeed, is not great; but-Dr, 
Woodward, from the Cafes now publifhed, will not, we are 
perfuaded, be added to the lift. 

He feems, indeed, to have been a diligent phyfician; and 
fo.far he may have merited approbation: but this pofthumous 
work of his (which, however, from feveral paflages = his 
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State of Phyfic(a), we have reafon to think, hé deftined for 
publication) fhews no great medical fagacity, and betrays no 
{mall ignorance of What his predeceffors have written. He, 
indeed, records the miftakes of others, but in many compli- 
cated and dangerous cafes, he, it feems, not only always.finds 
out the caufe, but the very few of his patients who perifhed, 
would, he aflures us, have recovered, had it not been for 
fome fault of theirown! ‘And yet how fimple is his thedry ! 
how very fimple his prefcriptions ! : (e200 

As all difeafes, according to him, take their rife from viti- 
ous, fometimes phlegmy, but chiefly bilious principles. (a3 he 
calls them) in the ftomach(4); nothing was more obvious, 
than that all difeafes could be cured, either by forcing thefe 
principles upwards by vomits, or obliging them to move 
downwards by ftvol. Accordingly emetics and purgatives, 
and glifters, are our Auther’s Herculean remedies, But as 
the noxious principle is fometimes obftinately attached to the 
coats of the ftomach, and not to be roufed without endanget- 
ing the fabric, the wary Do€tor has furnifhed us with a fop for 
this Fury, which once fwallowed, foon —— him to good 
manners, however buffing, bujfiling, or turbulent*, he may 
happen to be, 

Now art thou, Reader! all impatience, to be made ac- 
quainted with this univerfal quieter ! 

Is it not Opium ? 

No: that the Doétor had feldom, or never, any need of. 

It muft be, then, yoar volatile salts! 

No: gues again. 

Fetid Medicines ? 

No. 

Bark ? 

No: of that the wife DoGtor had a very bad opinidn, 

Steel ? 

No: that he never prefcribed. 


(2) This extraordinary work was publifhed anno 1718, and was 
intended as a refutation of Dr. Friend’s method of purging in the 
fecondary fever of the fmal!.pox. -In this book Woodward falls 
very foul dpon Dr. Mead, but treats Friend with more decorum. 
There is akind of Phyfiology at the beginning of it. ‘The book 
anfwered itfelf ; and occafioned many diverting pamphlets. Irs 
Author was well {killed in fome branches of natural hiltory, parti- 
cularly foffils: but he was.adirange phyfician. a, 

(4) Nay, in his State of Phyfic, he makes not only the paffions, 
but cogitation itfelf, to depend upon bile in the stomach ! 

* The Author’s own word:. 


H 3 Mercury ? 
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Mercury ? 


No. 

What in the name of wonder is it then? 

Why, Sir, it is Oil of Almonds, 

Oil of Almonds ! 

Aye, Oil of Almonds, 

You joke? 

No, indeed : read the book, Lo! Oil of Almonds taken 
once, twice, or thrice a day, to the quantity of one, 
two, or more ounces, affifted by Pukes, Purges, and 
Glyfters, will cure the Hyfteric(c) and Hypochondriac Dif- 
tempers, the Epilepfy(¢), Hamoptoe(e), Scorbutic Atro- 
phy(f), Nephritis(z), Gout(4), Small-pox (7), Eryfipelas (4), 
Hemiplegia(/), Strangury(m), &c, &c. &c. So the Doc~ 
or afferts. 

Credat Fudaus Apella, non ego. 

But fure, Sir, you wil] believe that the Pabulum of the 
Catamenia(z), refides in the ftomach ? 

Na: I bave read the Deétors Friend and Boerhaave on that 
fubjed. | 

But you muft own, that the Cancerous Humour is Serum, 
impregnated with vitious({o) and redundant Salts, 

Flow does the Doétor prove this ? 

Juft as he proves every thing elfe; he afferts it, and it 
would be i]! manners not to take his word. 

Pardon me, Sir! 

Well; and fo you will not affent to the Dotor, when he 
tells you, that as the caufe of the Small-pox is in the ftomach, 
fo do his Oils and Emetics always effeétually mitigate, and 
not pairoquanty kill the diftemper(p), even after the erup- 
tion! 

His theory here muft be ales for if the morbid caufe refides 
originally in the fiomach, how came itto pafs, that the Small- 
pox was not known to the antients?—Though I fee he gives 
fame inflances of bis having fuccefsfully fuffecated the difeafe af- 
‘fer the Pox appeared, I muftcall this — - 


(c) Paflim. § (d) Page 312. (e) Page 300. (f) Page 
317. (g) Page 327. (4) Page 3609. (i) Page i 
(4) Page 371. (7) Page 410. 

_ (m) Ibid. See alfo Cramps and Convulfions, page 362. Ague 
page 384. Emphyfema, page 396. re 

(2) Page 391. (0) Page 367. 

(p) Woodward affests, that bloody urine was a fymptom of no 
danger, when he prefcribed; page 166, 
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< A Praétice more honoured in the breach than in the ob- 
¢ fervance.’ 


For fuppofing the difeafe could, by Woodward's method, be pre- 
vented from running its ufual fladia, yet, as its crifis is by the 
fein, whatever hinders that, muft be bad. You may moderate, 
or impel Nature, but muft not bind her hand and foot in ber ef- 
forts for the good of the individual. 


You are then not to be made a convert to Dr. Woodward's 


practice ? 


tor had been better employed than in obtruding another's pofthu- 
mous ill be-gotten brat upon the public. ! 


‘Iam not ; on the contrary, I fincerely wif, that the learned Eds- 


' 


O, Sir! your opinion of the book is too rigid; however 


we acknowlege, that Dr. Templeman might have thrown 
out fome of the cafes: Dr. Woodward himfeif owning them 
imperfect, He fhould alfo have curtailed, or altered the ar- 
rangement of, others ; and added Notes to the whole. He has, 
indeed, in fome few places corrected his Author,—and the 
modefty and good fenfe he fhews in his corrections, only make 
us regret, that he has not aéted the Cornmentator more fre- 
quently.—But let us read one of Dr. Woodward’s cafes; let 
the Doétor fpeak for himfelf.* 
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‘ Mrs. HotmEs’s Cafe. She was born March 3, 1689-99, 
being one of two girls at that birth; the other died feven 
weeks after. This was puny and ailing, till fhe was feven 
years old ; when fhe had a very dangerous fever, But re- 
covering, fhe had her health thenceforward fomewhat bet- 
ter. Not long after fhe had the fmall-pox; and after them 
the meafles; both very favourably. At twelve fhe began to 
have the green-ficknefs ; and became very feeble, weak, 
lean, pale, and fhort breathed. She eat chalk, plaifter, 
earth, and coals; but had little inclination to any natural 
diet. She had a great gnawing and pain in her ftomach 5 
which the chalk and other things mitigated, and aflwaged 
for the time.—She was married January 20, 1712-13; has 
had three mifcarriages ; and two children born alive, ‘but 
both fince dead. She was never fick, or fubje&t to vomit, | 
when fhe was breeding ;_ but had ufually a griping and loofe- 
nefs at that time, for two or three days. 


* Jt muft not be omitted, that Dr. Woodward has given one or 


two pretty accurate morbid difleétions ; and that the book confitts of 
424 honeitly printed pages: the firft cafe begins as A. D. 1711, 
aud ihe lait ends A. D, 1721. 
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« In May,-1716, looking out of a window, fhe obferved 
a large Porpoife, in the Thames ; and was much delighted 
with the viewing of it. About a fortnight after, when fhe 
was gone about twenty weeks with child, and juft quick- 
ened, fhe was fuddenly invaded by a very great gnawing 
pain at the pit of her ftomach, pafling thence directly crofs 
to the oppofite part of her back ; and at the very moment 
fomething rofe thence up to the mold of her head, and the 
top of her forehead, attended with a heat and agitation, 
like that of water boiling, and with a fenfe of fulnefs, as if 
fome new fluid was aétually poured in. This diforder of 
her head was followed, inftantly, with a ftrong perplexing 
thought of the Porpoife ; and a fright, left that fhould mark 
her child; which yet did not happen. She had not, till 
then, once thought of the Porpoife fince the time that fhe 
faw it, which was a fortnight before, when fhe faw it with 
pleafure. But the thought was now attended with dread, 
fright, and melancholy; and obtruded itfelf upon’ her, 
much to her furprize, and without any reafon that fhe could 
conceive. But it molefted, teized, and put her into a dif- 
order, fo great, as almoft te diftraét her. ‘Thus fhe conti- 
nued till the time fhe was brought to bed, in Oétober, 
1716. She was perfecuted almoft inceflantly with this 
thought of the Porpoife day and night. She was, at times, 
heavy and lethargic; and her beft fleep was difturbed b 
frightful dreams. She never awaked but this thought firtt 
came into her mind; and continued till fhe went to fleep 
again. The pain of her ftomach, and the thought conti- 
nually attending it, increafed and grew more and more vex- 
atious, till the time that fhe was brought to bed. Only 
fometimes the pain of the ftemach a little remitted, when 
the thought did fo too; but it became as vexatious as ever, 
upon the increafe of the pain ; the difturbance of the thought 
being commenfurate to the pain, and greater or lefs, as the 
pain happened to be greater or lefs. She frequently endea- 
voured to caft that thought out, and to introduce another, 
that might be more pleafing to her ; in which fhe fometimes 
fucceeded ; but the new thought, however pleafant at firft, 
became, ina little time, as troublefome and difturbing as 
that of the Porpoife. She had at fometimes a Scotoma ; 
at others, fits of weeping, very profufe; after which the 
thought and pain grew lefs troublefome for a while. 

‘ If fhe drank alittle cordial water, it fomewhat mitigated 
the pain for the time; and her thoughts were lefs vexatious. 
Or if wind happened to defcend, the pain and thoughts im- 


‘mediately remitted for a while.’ I have, inits place, fhewn, 


¢ that 
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that the main end of the Catamenia is to-difpatch forth fuch 
Bile as may happen to be redundant, or yitious, Her’s ap- 
pears to have been both; and not being difpatched forth, 
during her impregnation, and the fuppreffion of the Cata- 
menia, it acted thefe parts, and reeks above, in her fto- 
mach and head. She advifed with her Apothecary, and 
took feveral medicines by his appointment ; but without the 
leaft relief; and fome that fhe thought herfelf worfe after. 
Upon which he advifed her to be cheerful, and to be brifk. 
Which iscommonly inculcated by thofe who are not Judges 
of thefe things, and who do not know, that people in this 
cafe are fubject to the fury of @ morbid principle, and whol- 
ly under the government of it. It is the nature and pro- 
perty of that principle to difturb the thoughts pervert the 
reafoning power, and prefent melancholy and vexatious 
ideas and images of things. So that to advife them to think 
rightly, or to be cheerful, is juft the fame, as to advife a 
man under a fevere fit of the gout or ftone, to be eafy, and 
to be in no pain. To utter fuch /entences, they muft either 
think them charms, and themfelves conjurors; or they do 
thofe that are in this unhappy cafe the utmoft injury, by in- 
timating to their friends, that eafe and chearfulnefs 1s in their 
power ; and that, if they enjoy not both, they are to blame, 
and it is their own fault; than which nothing can be more 
unjuft.’ , 

Enough! enough! Mr. Reviewer your /ervant. Gr. 





Great Britain's True Syflem. Wherein is clearly fhewn, 1. That 


an increafe of the public debts and taxes muft, in a few years, 
prove the ruin of the monied, the trading, and the landed inte- 
refis. 2. The neceffity of raifing the fupplies to carry on 
war, within the year. 3 That juch a defign, however feem- 
ingly difficult, is very pragticable: with @ fketch of various 
Schemes for that ra A 4. An expedient which will fupport 
the public credit, in all times of public diftrefs and danger. Ta 
which is prefixed, an Introduction, relative to the forming @ 
new plan of Britifh politics, with refpeél to our foreign affairs, 
and cur connections on the Continent. Humbly fubmitted to.the 
confideration of all the great men, in and out of power. By 


Malachy Poftlethwayt, E/g; 8vo, 6s. Millar, &c. . 


S we cannot but confider Mr. Poftlethwayt as an old ac- 
quaintance *, abundance of ceremony on account of ou 


* See Review, Vol. IN. p. 284. Vol. XH. p. 83. Vol. 


XIV. p. 509. 
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prefent meeting, is the lefs neceflary. The preliminaries to 
what gives the principal title to his prefent production, employ 
an hundred and fifty pages; in which our Author firft offers 
fome ftrictures on the alliances that Great Britain has entered 
into with other States in Europe, fince the revolution: he ob- 
fetves, that thefe alliances have been produétive of only an al- 
ternate viciffitude of war and peace, every ten or twelve years, 
the events of both which have been equally unprofperous to the 
real intereft of thefe kingdoms; that the advantages France 
has Obtained, in being able to underfell us in foreign markets, 
fhe will as well, if not better, have it in her power to main- 
tain, during a war, asin time of peace, by means of neutral 
carriers ; and that, though our navy may, perhaps, gain fome 
temporary advantages, yet our commerce equally may, in the 
mean while, be infenfibly undone; that in proportion te the 
decline of our exports, there muft follow a decreafe of im- 
ports, and from thence a diminution of the public revenue ; 
that hereby the public credit will fink, the trading intereft 
be difpirited, and our navigation ruined: while, on the con- 
trary, our infidious enemy will labour under none of thefe 
difadvantages. 

© To detach the Dutch, and other maritime ftates +,’ con- 
tinues our Author, * from a neutrality, and draw the whole 
© weight of their power, into the Britifh fcale, as principals, 
“ (not merely as auxiliaries, or fubfidiaries) is an event great- 
“ly to be defired by England. Without which, it will 
“ be very difficult for England to defeat the defigns of France: 
* but if fhe does upon our paft principles of policy, it can 
< only prove a temporary defeat, depending on a fhort-lived 
« peace.” 

To effect fuch a fcheme, Mr. Poftlethwayt informs us, he 
has prepared a plan of a new fy{tem of policy, which is ready 
to be laid before the Adminiftration, as foon as it fhall be 
known to whom fuch an application ought properly to be 
made; what this plan is, he declines, perhaps prudently, fpe- 
cifytng ; that he may not * put it in the power of our enemies 
“ to traverfe, or defeat it. ‘This,’ he adds, * would not onl 
* be highly injurious to the nation, but a flagrant abufe of the 


+ Our natural allies, according to this Author, are, firft, the 
Dutch and the Pruffians, and next to them, the Ruffians, the Swedes, 
and the Danes; ‘ and fure,’ continues he, ‘ I may without offence, 
‘ add, the Hanoverians,’ 


—§ © liberty 
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¢ liberty of the prefs: and, indeed,’ continues he, (we fear 
with too much reafon) £ it is too common for the enemy, 
‘ through this great channel of freedom, to be furnifhed with 
‘ artillery very detrimental to the kingdom,’ 

In the fecond part of his introduction, after mentioniag 
feveral parts of the grand fyftem laid down in France, as early 
as the beginning of Lewis the Fourteenth’s reign, in order to 
extend their commerce, maritime power, and dominions; and 
taking notice how far that fyftem has been invariably purfued, 
and already carried into execution, our Author confiders the 
importance of the prefent connections between Great Britain 
and his Majefty’s German dominions ; the benefits that have 
thereby mutually refulted to both; and by what meafures 
they may be made to contribute ftill further to their reci- 
procal advantage. To this purpofe he gives a concife, 
but accurate, defcription of thofe dominions, their fituation 
with refpect to trade, the commercial intercourfe between 
them and the interior parts of Germany, and commendably. 
endeavours to refute the prejudices raifed againft them; he 
alfo pretty clearly fhews the poffibility of improving their 
natural circumftances, and becoming a maritime power, ca- 

able of commanding refpeét; for the effeéting which, Mr. 
Potlethwayt tells us, he intends to contrive a fcheme. 

The attention of the King of Pruffia to the eftablifhment 
of a marine force, is applauded by our Author; who is of opi- 
nion, that if both Hanover and Pruffia were to become mari- 
time powers, it would prove of confiderable fervice to the Pro- 
teftant caufe, without being any ways injurious to the trading 
interefts of Great Britain, efpecially whilft they continue 
united. Indeed, a point particularly laboured through this 
whole introduction, is, to evince the neceffity and utility of 
the northern nations in Europe entering into a mutual com- 
mercial confederacy. 

So much for the Introduétion ;—the work itfelf confifts of 
fourteen divifions, called Letters; but which do not in the 
leaft partake of the epiftolary form. : 

In the firft of thefe our Author judicioufly reprehends the 
now long-practifed method of raifing fupplies for the fervice 
of the government, by accumulating new debts, and impofing 
further taxes upon trade. He clearly points out the mifchiev- 
ous effects accruing from this practice, to the nation in gene- 
ral, and to commerce in particular; to which he likewife adds 
fome alarming hints to the public creditors, relating to the 
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poflible dangers to themfelves, from their concurring to in- 
creafe the weight of the national burthen. gs 

Letter 2, is entitled, ‘ A fhort Enquiry, how far Great Bri- 
‘ tain may be capable of raifing fome confiderable part, if not 
« the whole, of the fupplies, cozthin the year, nieceflary to carry 
* on the war with vigour.’—A principle affumed for this pur- 
pofe by our Author is, that the greateft part of the fupplié 
annually raifed, centers ‘and circulates among ourfelves: 
whence it is inferred, that the nation cannot be fo mach dif- 
-treffed for money, but that fhe may raife a confiderable thare, 
if not the whole, of the fupplies within the year, without in- 
curring farther debts. ‘Among the benefits that would accrué 
from this method, the favings the government might make, by 
being enabled to deal for ready monty, atid their having it 
in their power to uphold the price of ftocks, in cafe of any 
fudden furprize, are mentioned as not the leaft advantageous. 
Some pertinent remarks on the natute of public antl private 
credit, and fome juft cenfures on the iniquity and rhifchiefs of 
ftock-jobbing, conclude this letter: 

In letter 3, is cohfidered the quaritity of real rhohey nectéf: 
fary to carry on the citculation and comimertial barter of afy 
ftate, which our Authot calculates to be nearly one third patt 
of all the annual rents of the land-proprietots of the faid ftate: 
© Whether money be fcarce of plenty, this proportion,’ fays he, 
¢ will not change; becaufe if it be fcarce, the proprietor of 
© Jatid will let or fell his larid for lefs mioney; and if it be 
€ plenty, he will let or fell it for more; and this will always - 
© hold good in the lone-ruh. But cértain it is, that if the 
“circulation of money be flower or quicker in a ftate, thé 
© proportion of money required in circulation confequently 
« will bé more or Iefs. 

From hence hé concludes, that ftom the quantity of money 
in the nation, together with the conjunctive afd of a folid pa- 
per credit, we need fot be apprelienfive of being defeated in 
any atteipt to raife the fupplies within the year; and that it 
would contribute more to the réal intereft and honour of thé 
kingdom, to raife three or four millions in this manner, than 
to be able to borrow double the fam ; feeing the former would 
demonftrate our being pofleffed of firfficiént refources, to pré- 
vent being cortipelled to a difiondurable peace ; and the lat- 
ter would only ferve to expofe the wretchéednefs of our circum- 
ftances, that we'weré obliged to continue borrowing, as long 
as leiders-were to be fourid ; atid that we were equally carele 


of the payment of intereft and principal. : 
et- 
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Letter 4. After explaining the foundation and natural ex- 
tent of public credit, enquires, into the effect of the public debts 
in themfelves ; thefe are obferved to differ materially from thofe 
of private, men, particularly in that the latter have it in their 
power to retrench their expences, till they have paid what they 
may have borrowed ; and in the mean while, may. find means 
to make more of the money lent to them, than the intereft 
they pay for it amounts to: whereas a State, by contract- 
ing debts, adds to its annual expence, without the poffibility 
of diminifhing the difburfements neveffary.to its, fupport. An- 
other difference is, that a State may. ufe its.credit to the: pre- . 
judice of that of the fubjet ; bug the credit, of the fubject 
muft, in general, prove advantageous to the State, 

The means whereby a State mee abufe its credit to.the pre- 
judice ofthe fubject, are thus fpecified, Firft, by, accumulat-. 
ing or perpetuating a load of unneceflary charges, Secondly,, 
by introducing ways of living without induftry, and at the 
expence of.the community. ‘Thirdly, by, diminithing trade, 
and. occafioning more wants, the. number of. borrowers. will 
exceed that of lenders; whence the intereft of money will be. 
advanced. Fourthly, Tempting foreigners to, become cre- 
ditors, by the rife of intereft. Fifthly, Seeing public debts 
are attended with extraordinary impofts, more, opportunities. 
are given to acquire large,fortunes, without rifk or trouble. 
And Sixthly, by fuffering the public. debts to become money. 
The remainder of this letter is employed: to _evinee, that the 
well-being of a State doe;, not depend upon. the quantity of 
money it poffeffes, but onthe circulation, of its. commodities, 
either at home or-abroad; which circulation requires ap equak 
diftribution.of the mafs of, money, in-all its.provinces, in pro- 
portion to the commodities furnifhed by them refpectively. 

Letter 5, profeffes to give.‘ the opinion that fame foreign- 
© ers entertain of the national debts, and the public credit, of 
‘ this kingdom ;’ and cencludes. with this remark, that the. 
lightening our, taxes,, rather than the reduction: of interedt, is 
what alone can give new. vigor to trade. 

The difadvantages that have been experienced, and the. mif- 
chiefs farther threatened, by continuing to raife the fupplies in 
the old manner of borrowing and funding, are the fubjeéts.of 
the 6th letter; in.which the.effeéts of appropriating the.pro- 
duce of the finking fund to..purpofes, apparently, contrary. to. 
the original intention of; Parliament, are particularly confider-: 
ed, and. fome ftriking, obfervations are offered with refpect to 
the dangers. to which the liberties. of ‘the people-are expofed, 

from.the prefent confteuGtion of the public revenues: ‘ 
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Letter 7, contains an ample difcuffion of the utility of raif. 
ing the neceflary fupplies within the year. ‘The natural price 
of Jabour, the injurious effects our numerous taxes have upon 
it, the inconveniences our foreign trade fuftains by thofe 
taxes, and the advantages our. commercial competitors derive 
from our burthens, are fully examined, and, indeed, pdinted 
- ina melancholy, but there is too much reafon to believe, a 
true light. ‘This part of our Author’s undertaking is far from 
appearing the leaft important. 

The object Mr. Poftlethwayt feems to have principally in 
view in his 8th letter, is to fhew, that £ the price of things 
¢ at one time will bear that proportion to the price of them at 
< another time, which the effective filver in the nominal pound 
© at one time bears to the effective filver in the nominal pound 
* at another time, and the intereft of fuch pounds on loan, at 
« the different given times:’ whence he infers, that the addi- 
tional value of commodities does not proceed from an incre- 
ment of gold and filver, but from the accumulation of the 
public debts and taxes. He adds fome reflections on the effect 
the reduction of intereft has on the proprietors of lands, to 
whom he concludes fuch reduétion highly injurious. His fen- 
timents on the laft head appear very controvertible, but as 
we have neither room, nar, indeed, inclination, to enter into 
ventilations of this fort, we fhall refer the curious on this fub- 
ject, to the debates in Parliament for 1737, where this quelf- 
tion is largely difcuffed. 

In letter 9, our Author continues his obfervations on the in- 
creafe and decreafe of real money in a State, fo far as the price 
of commodities is, or may be, thereby affected ; from whence 
he proceeds to confider the formidable fuperiority France has 
acquired over Great-Britain, in matters refpecting trade. The 
fame topic is purfued in letters 10, and 11. 

The peculiar advantages of the former, are afcribed to the 
natural difpofition of that people; their temperance, their num- 
ber, the low price of their labour, the facility of their carriage, 
the exquifitenefs of their workmanfhip, and their commercial 
regulations *, . 


* Thefe adyantages of our enemy over us, in trade, Mr. Poftle- 
thwayt has difplayed very diffufely, perhaps not without fame ex- 
ration; at the fame time he feems to eftimate his countrymen 

at wu cheapa rate. Poffibly it is owing to his long familiarity with 
M. Savary, that he has contracted a prepoffeflion in favour of 
France, which appears, in many places, to have infected even his 
Diction ; however all the French Writers themfelves do not ae * 
Q 
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Letter 12, is defigned to evince, that all taxes ultimately ter- 
minate to the prejudice of the landed intereft, and how an egyi- 
lization + of the land-tax would, in the end, prove beneficial 
to the proprietors of land. * The merchant, the tradefman, 
‘ and the manufacturer,’ Mr. Poftlethwayt obferves, * are not 
‘ {o deeply concerned in the intereft of trade, as the land-hol- 
< der, though his particular intereft feems more remote. The 
* former are not fixed to a country ; their effects are moveable, 
< vendible in many parts of the world; if they are oppreffed 
‘ inone country, they can foon fly to another, where greater 
< freedom and profperity invite : the land-holder, on the other 
‘ hand, hath an immoveable property, valuable only to fome 
‘ few of his neighbours or countrymen.’ 

Letter 13, brings us toour Author’s fcheme for raifing the 
fupplies within the year. His firft propofal is a perfonal tax 
upon the following clafles of the people f. 


fo great a fuperiority, as our Author feems willing to allow them. 
With refpeét to the artifans and workmanship in the different king- 
doms, thus fpeaks the Abbé le Banc. ‘It is not only in larger 
‘ works, that the Englifh excel; the moft common trades here 
‘ aim at perfection. In all lock-work, which is fo coarfely per- 
‘ formed with us, the patience and induftry of the Englifh artificer 
‘ is equally to be admired. Ravachet does not finifh the joint of a 
‘ gold fnuff-box with more care, than they take here to make the 
‘ hinge of a cloaths-prefs. With refpect to the neatnefs and folidity 
‘ of ail forts of work, they fucceed better in the leaft towns in Eng- » 
‘ land, than in the moft confiderable cities in France. I have feen 
‘ in country places here, common hands put together the feveral 
‘ parts of a piece of joiner’s work, with fuch a degree of exaCtnefs 
‘ and propriety, that few mafters of the fame employment in Paris, 
* would be ablé to equal.’ Letters of a Frenchman, N°. VIII. 


+ Did not this word occur more than once, we might have been 
led to fuppofe fome typographical error in the fpelling it; but ie 
is no more than one of the many literal novelties our Author has 
thought fit to patronize. 


T It would have facilitated the underftanding our Author's fcheme, 
if he had fpecified in what proportion thefe claffes are to be taxed ; 
whether according to their nominal quality, or their pecuniary pof- 
feflions. If according to the latter, which certainly is moft reaion- 
able, it may be apprehended, that feveral of the third clafs mu@ 
pay lefs than even the meaneft of the 17th. 
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+. Temporal Lords 250 
2. Spiritual Lords 26 
3. Baronets, Knights, and Efquires 45500 
4. Gentlemen 14,600" 
5- Perfons in great Offices 6,000° 
6. Ditto in lefler Offices 9,000 
7. Eminent Merchants and Traders, by fea; and 
fome:monied Perfons:and Bankers 52000 
8. Leffler ditto. 12,000 
9. Law, and its fuperior Dependants 1'5,000 
ro. Eminent: Clergymen 2,000 
«1. Leffler ditto 12,000 
12. ‘Freeholders of the better fort 30,000" 
¥3. Ditto leffer 125,000 
ry. Farmers : 180,000 
15. Perfons in liberal arts, and Phyficians, Sar- . | 
geons, Apothecaries, Chemifts, and Quacks t ne 
16. Shop-keepers and Tradefmen 100,000 
17. Artifans'and Handicrafts 80,000 
18. Naval Officers, Captains of Indiamen, and of 
the principal merchant-fhips t eaegt 
19. Military Officers 7,000 
639,776 


' © Tf there fhould be occafion to multiply the clafles, they’ 
©: may be farther extended. As, 1. Toall-Mayors, Sheriffs, 
‘Aldermen, and Magiftrates, as fuch. 2. To all Students 
© of the Univerfities, fuitable to their ranks.’ Befides which 
are propofed to be included, the Apprentices of fuch of the 15th 
clafs as have any, and the Clerks and Journeymen of the 16th 
clafs. In further aid alfo is mentioned, a Shaate-daty upon 
Tickets for all public places of Diverfion, and a Tax upon 
Saddle-horfes: 

The number of perfons computed to come under this taxa- 
tion, is propofed not to exceed a million, and thefe reckoned 
at an average of Three pounds per ann. each, will raife 
three millions, which, levied monthly, would be only five 
fhiilings per month; or fix fhillings and eight pence pex 
month, if four millions fhould be required. 

We have here alfo a propofal for a-tax-upon houfes, calcy- 
lated. to produce the fame fum; and another for a combina- 
tion of both: that is, to raife one half by the former, and the 
other half by the latter. 

As one, if not the principal end of our Author’s plan, is, 
by enabling the Government to purchafe for ready money, and 
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thereby occafion a fpeedy return of the fums taken from ‘the 
fubject into the common channel, his r4th letter prefents us 
with a view of the happy effects of a reciprocal and quick 
circulation of money and commodities, in a commercial 
kingdom, 

In our review of this performance, we have rather content= 
ed ourfelves with giving a copious index to, than an ab- 
ftract of it; the fubject is, indeed, of the greateft importance, 
and has been treated by many able Writers ; of whom our Au- 
thor has not made a parfimonious ufe, but to whom he does 
not always remember to acknowlege his obligations. 

Upon the whole, though we cannot well allow Mr. Poftle- 
thwayt the merit of being, in all refpects, an original pro- 
jector, it is but juftice to declare him a judicious and induftri- 
ous compiler. Some pages of this volume we have pafled 
over unnoticed, but they have not been overlooked: the 
public are lefs concerned in them than himfelf; and all 
that we could colleét from them ferves to prove, as Dryden 
expreffes it, that p 

There is proud Modefty in Merit. Lb. 
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Zarah; that is Chriftianity before “Fudaifm: or, a Specimen o 
the Theology of he daicee Sune. that they Saibied ‘A 
fame Faith and Grace while bere; and fball obtain the fame 
"State of Happine/s and Salvation, in common with us Chrifti- 

ans, hertafter., By Francis Fayerman, MZ. 4. Reéior of 

 Lhurlton, and Minifter of Hardley, in Norfolk. 8vo. 25. 
6d. Norwich printed by William Chafe. Sold alfo by 
M. Cooper and R. Griffiths in London, ow Me 


VERY attempt to promote’ ttue religion at this time, 
when Popery, and Infidelity, and Profligacy, have fo 
reatly increafed among us, deferves our attention and thanks. 


This before us is the produétion of an honeft and fincere‘Di-+ 


vine, ‘lately deceafed. ‘There is much learning in it, which 
Mr. Fayerman might Have called hi§ own, fecure from difco- 
very, if his candour and juftice had not obliged him to give 
the credit and honour of thefe difcourfes to the learned Mr. Ro: 
botham, the original Author of the materials of which they are 
compofed. i 

In‘ his ‘Preface Mr. Fayerman thus {peaks of the Difcourfes 
he has publifhed. 
~ € ‘The following Difcourfés are tranflated from a large ma- 
‘-nuftript in folio,’ confifting of twenty-one chapters, and 
* Rey. Feb. 1757. i * fix 
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© fix hundred and fourteen pages ; written in Latin by the reve-. 
© rend and learnedMr.Charles Robotham, B.D. fometime Fel- 
low of Trinity-College, Cambridge, and afterwards Reétor 
of Reeptam, and (ii 1 am not miftaken) Minifter of Faken. 
ham alfo in Norfolk. Which whole book was intended to 
have been printed by the Author in his own life-time, and 
was accordingly fent up to London; and had an Imprima- 
tur granted it by Jo. Battley, April 1, 1687, who was then | 
Chaplain to the Archbifhop of Canterbury :, Why it was 
not. printed at that time, and why he apprehended it never 
would be printed at all, is thus expreffed in a work entitled 
de Fuedere Gratia, that he publifhed againft Baxter, tanta 
efi. ut. videtur Charte Caritas ‘2 anne, Preliq; Difficultas. 
This manu(cript has been in my poileflion upwards of fifty 
ysars, and laid. by me for a coniiderable time almoft without 
perufal, to be fure without a due examination. For I cannot 
butowa, that I was much terrified with the almoft infinite 
number of quotations out of the writings of Jewifh Au- 
thors, Chriftian Fathers, and feveral learned Moderns, But 
after fome time, when I had read, fomething myfelf, I fet 
me down with a full refolution to go through with the read- 
ing-of my learned Author; which, I cannot but fay, I have 
done with a great deal of pleafure and fatisfaction, as well 
as profit. And. ra | it pity, that fo much profound 
learning and good fenfe fhould lie by altogether neglected, 
I confidered with myfelf, whether I could not draw, fome 
Sermons out of it, for my own exercife and ufe. And 
after I had pitched upon whet I judged to be a proper 
fubject for that purpofe I haye extracted the following Dif. 
‘courfes from it. But I have, by no means followed my 
Author according to his own chapters, but have taken my ma- 
terials from this, that, and the other part, as I found it would 
be moft fuitable to the method I had propofed to myfelf.’ 
The firft of thefe Difcourfes fhews, that all men have fin- 
ned, and come fhort of the glory of God. This is true; 
but then all men are not called the Children of Wrath, for 
the Jews being in covenant with God, and his peculiar peo- 
le, ate never called Children of Wrath; an appellation be- 
Sctred on the Gentiles only, who were aliens to the houfe 
of Ifrael, and ftrangers to the promifes. 

Adam became mortal in confequence of his tranfgreffion, 
and. al men being the defcendents of a-mortal parent, are 
mortal as he was. But then it is not to be fuppofed, that alk 
men, any more than the firft of men before his fall, are wick- 
ed by conttitution. Idolatry, profanenefs, curfing, lying, 
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cannot be afcribed to a man’s natural conftitution; nor is 
there any natural appetite that may not innocently be gratifi- 
ed, or properly reftrained. All laws fuppofe this to be true,’ 
for it would be moft cruel and unjuft, to punifh men for: 
crimes they were, by,an abfolute neceflity of nature, impel-’ 
led to conimit ; and, therefore, it is more ingenious, and fan-: 
cyful, than fatisfaCtory, to fuppofé, with our Author, that 
‘ The forbidden fruit being of a moft delicious tafte, as well 
© as pleafant to the eyes, and containing a very fermenting 
¢ juice, might put the blood. and fpirits into great diforder, 
© and thereby diveft the foul of that power and dominion. 
¢ which it had before over the body ; and by aclofer and more 
¢ intimate union with matter, might reduce it to that mifer- 
‘ able condition which hath been propagated and derived 
‘ down to pofterity, with the human natore éverfince; as 
© fome poifons now are faid ftrangely to affect the netves and 
© {pirits, without cayfing immediate death, but by , making 
© fuch alterations in the body as are never to be cured, as an. 
© excellent writer relates the cafe. But whatever the effect of 
« the fruit might be, and whether the corruption of..our na- 
* ture lay in the tree, or rather, ‘as fome are of opinion, in. 
© the will of God, there is no queftion to be made, but. that 
© our wife Creator might very juftly decree, that human na- 
© ture in genefal, might be affected with ity and our happi- 
© nefs or unhappinefs depend upom the obedience of difobedi- 
© ence of our firft parent.” | | 

In his fecond difcourfe, our Author confiders the refem- 
blance man’ bears to his Creator, after whofe image he was’ 
made. When our Author fpeaks of the paffions; and of ad- 
miration,. and fuch other human affections, he fhould not: 
have added, that ‘ in the.perfedtion, order, and purity of all 
‘ thefe faculties and powers of the foul, did the -image-of 
© God, in which he was farft created, confift.? It would 
have been fufficient to have obferved, that our neareft refem- 
blance to the Divinity, is in our reafon, dominion, and: im- 
mortality. But then again; he carries the refemblance too 
far, when he fays, * the image of God may be faid to confift in» 
* the body, by reafon of its being created.immortal.’ It is faid, 
indeed, that in Adam all men die, and that he was driven out: 
of Eden ‘ left heput forth hishand, and take alfo of the tree 
© of life, and eat, and live for ever ;’ but it is no where faid’ 
in Scripture, that the dody is immortal. The reft of this fe- 
cond difcourfe is employed in fuch a fhocking defcription of 
human nature, as is fcarcely reconcileable to the real charact- 


ers of men, arthe wifdam.of Providence. ‘I fay the whole 
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* order and frame of human nature is now turned upfide 
«down. The affections, lufts, and appetites do now reign, ° 
« and reafon and confcience are now dragged after them in 
*.miferable flavery. And as to the will in this degenerate 
* ftate, all that it can do, is, not without relu€tance and re- 
*- gret, tocomply with the temptation of the fenfes.’ Surely 
this is exclaiming ayainft human nature in too ftrong terms ! 
There is one thing, in which.all the advocates for the fublap-_ 
farian fcheme.of original fin, which we cannot call an old 
dotrine, becaufe it was not received till after St. Auftin’s 
days, are atalofs to account for, and that is, the tranfgreffion 
of our firft parents, when every fin is to be accounted for 
from that: » If the plain words of Scripture were to be taken, 
and. no.wild comments upon them permitted to pafs for the 
fenfe and meaning of fcripture, many hard fayings, and many 
ftrange doétrines, might well be fpared out of the modern 
theology, which fuffered greatly by being formed into fyitems 
by the fchoolmen. : | 

The Law of Nature is well.defcribed from the writings of 
Cicero,» and :‘Juftin, and Fertulltan, and Jerom, in the third 
of thefe difcourfes: in which alfo Mr. Fayerman proves, that 
eternal life: was not attainable by that law. Life, whether 
temporary: or eternal, is a gift; it is not the confequence of 
merit, but; of: grace and favour. If the Law could give it, 
Difobedience may forfeit it, and all men are finners. But’ 
then it fhould not be faid, that ‘ in the Law of Nature there: 
‘. is no:provfion'made for repentance, no mention made at all 
©.of it, but:a:deep and profound filence’ ner, * therefore,’ 
-that it. cannot be known, fram the Light of Nature, that 
“this condition of pardon was either fettled by God, or ever 
would have been accepted of him.’ The contrary is ma- 
nifeft from many paflages in ancient Authors, from the gene- 
ral conduct of parents towards their offspring, and from the: 
conftant. ufe of the words Repent and Forgive, in all lan- 
guages, in all times. : mod 

The fourth Difcourfe is to fhew the infufficiency of the law 
of _Mofes to take away fin. There are feveral good obferva~/ 
tions in this’ Difcourfe, and. particularly what. follows with 
regard to facrifices. 
‘ The infirmity and deficiency. of the Levitical Law, ma-. 
nifeftly appears from hence, in that all fins were not admit-’ 
ted to expiation by facrifice; neither in thofe which were 
admitted, did that expiation, which was made by the blood 
of beafts, appertain to the inward guilt of confcience; but 
availed Only to fome certain external effects.—Firft. As to 
‘ the 
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the feveral kinds of fins, we read that facrifices were neither 
inftituted nor admitted for all fins ; not for internal, but 
external; not for enormous and capital crimes, and all thofe 
which were committed with a high hand, fuch as were blaf- 
phemy towards God and the King, adulteries, murders, and 
the like; in which two laft-mentioned cafes in particular, 
God feems to have required no facrifice ; for as David him- 
felf expreffes, Thou defireft no facrifice, elfe would I give 
it thee: Thou delighteft not in burnt offerings, Pfal. li. 26. 
To this purpofe Juftin Martyr tells us, that the law does 
indeed grant remiffion to thofe offences which are not detri- 
mental to the life of man, or to the public fociety ; fuch as 
the touching of a dead body, or a leprous perfon, or the 
like. But as to thofe crimes which are of difadvantage to 
the lives of men, or the public community, it grants no 
pardon, but requires a ftrict recompence according to the 
law of retaliation, fuch as life for life, an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth fora tooth. But where no fuch .recompence 
can be admitted of, the tranfgreflor is to be punifhed by 
burning, ftoning to death, or the like. ‘Thus thedaughter 
of a Prieft who hath committed fornication, is ordered to 
be burnt; the daughter of any other perfon to be ftoned to 
death ; and a married woman, to be runthro’ with a fword. 
Neither hath the Jaw any power to fave any one guilty of 
thefe crimes, either by wafhings, Juftrations, or any kind 
of facrifices whatever. As to thofe fins for which propitia- 
tory facrifices were provided, we fay,—Secondly, ‘That the 
Levitical Expiation of itfelf was of no advantage as to the 
taking away or abolifhing of guilt properly fo called, but 
was of avail only to fome certain external effe&ts; fuch.as 
legal purity, indemnity in judicial courts, the having a free 
communication with the reft of the people of. Ifrael, in the 
Temple, in things facred, and the like. All which the 
Apoftle fums up in few words, when he calls them carnal 
ordinances, Heb, ix. 10, and fuch as fandétify to the pusi- 
fying of the flefh, v.13. ~The blood of goats, and the 
fprinkling the afhes of an heifer, may fanctity, indeed, ,to 
the purifying of the flefh, but it cannot make the confcience 
clean from dead works to ferye the living: edi v. 14 It 


was, indeed, neceflary, as the fame Apoftle has it,.that the 


patterns of things in the Heavens fhould be purified with thefe; 
but the heavenly things themfelves with better facrifices than 
thefe, v. 23. : 
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The fifth difcourfe contains a very juft and fenfible, as well 
as learned comment upon Gen. iii, 15. for which we refer ta 
the book itfelf, making only the following fhort extract from 
it, concerning the Author or Speaker of this Divine Oracle. 

‘ Who elfe can it be, than the eternal Word and Son 
© of God; who is the great teacher and inftructor of man- 
© kind, throughout all the Prophets, from the beginning of 
To this effect Irenzeus fays, that the Word of 
¢ God, or the Divine Aoyos, is he, who converfed with the 
¢ Patriarchs who were before Mofes; who afterwards was 
And Tertullian alfo fays, that he it was 
who always defcended to talk with men, from Adam even 
down to the time of the Patriarchs and Prophets ; and that 
the whole ordeting of the divine Difpenfations from the be- 
ginning, ran through the hands of the Son. Now if this 
be true, we may affirm for certain, that heit was, who was 
intended to be the Mediator between God and our firt Pa- 











€ the world? 


made man for us. 


rents promifed in this third chapter of Genefts. 


This con- 


ftrution is favoured both by ‘the Jerufalem and-Chaldee pa- 
Jerufalem paraphrafe upon thefe words in 
(Behold Adam is become as one of ts,) in- 
troduces the Son of God, faying, Behold Adam whom I 
have created is the only—begotten in the world, as I am 
And this is he who appeared 
to our ‘firft parents in human fhape. For he it’ was who’ 
calling to Adam in the garden, is faid to have walked in the 
cool of the day; or, as another tranflation has it, towards 
the evening ; hereby plainly fhadowing forth to us the com- 
ing of Chrift, who was made man towards the evening, or 
the end of the world, to put away fin by the facrifice of 
himfelf, as it is Heb. ix. 26. And thathe it was who firft 
propofed the promife that ‘the feed of the woman fhould 
break the ferpent’s head, is alfo evident from the Chaldee pa- 
raphrafe upon Gen. iii. 8. which thus renders that place, 


raphrafe. 
Genefis iii. 22. 


the only begotten in heaven. 


and they heard the voice of the Aoyos or Word.’ 


In his next difcourfe, our Author endeavours to prove, that 
the facrifices under the law were typical of the grand facrifice 
upon the -crofs, and that ¢ Adam facrificed thofe beafts with 
* whofe {kins he cloathed Himfelf by the command of God, 
© in type and figure, of the fame for his own original fin, as 
¢ alfo for the fins of all his' pofterity after him.’ But thefe 
facrifices are no where faid to have prefigured the facrifice of 


Chrift, nor does his facrifice at all refemble th 


em in any other 
circumftances 
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circumftances than of death*, and a very figurative ufe of the 
word {acrifice. ft is true, the whole Mofaic ritual was little 
better than a fhadow, compared with the more fubftantial 
bleflings men derive from the Gofpel, but then the words fha- 
dow and pattetn, or example, or type, or figure, are not to 
be tortured to a fignification and purpofe that will rather pre- 
judice men againft religion than reconcile them to it. 

The four following difcourfes are employed in proving, 
that there is no other name but that of Jefus, whereby men can 
be faved. In them are fome things to be commended, as well 
as fome things to be cenfured: the fame may be faid of the 
three laft difcourfes, which, therefore, we recommend to our 
Readers, with this caution, that they give no implicit faith to 
his interpretation of texts of Scripture. 


* And in this circutnitance, the difference between the facrifices 
under the law, and that of Chrift, is, the former were put to death 
by the knife, whereas our Lord refigned his own life volantaiily on 
the crofs. He was pierced with a fpear, but it was not till aftér he 
was dead, and not a bone of him was broken. Here was no 
Temple, no place for facrificing, no Prieft, no al.ar, but the crofs. 
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The Hiftory of the Roman Emperors, from Auguftus to Conftan- 
tine. Ty "Ur. Crevier. Tranflated from the French. Vi ite 


HE juftice of M. Voltaire’s obfervation, that. the world 
abounds with troubles and crimes, and that hiftery is no 
ather than a pigture of the outrages and difireffes of mankind +; 
is wm 65 exemplified in the contents of this volume. The 
{pace of only two years put the empire of the greateft part of 
the univerfe under the dominion of three } feveral matters; 
each of whom was introduced.to, and deprived of, power, by 
violence ; and all of them were equally unfit for the arduous 
tafk of government. 
But what renders this epocha more particularly remarkable, 
is, that, till now, ¢ tho’ arms had been the origin, ftrength, and 
¢ fupport of the imperial government, yet a kind of hereditary 


* See Review, Vol, XII. p. 405. Vol. XIIL p. 246, Vol- 
XIV. p. 363. | 

+ In the dedication to the Dutchefs of Saxe-Gotha, prefixed to 
his Annals of the Empire. | 

+ Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, the hiltory of whom employs the 
volume now before us. ’ 
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« right reftrained and limited the power of the foldiers, and 
« prevented their difpofing of the empire quite as they 
< pleafed.’ 
“* By Nero’s death,” fays Tacitus, ‘‘ a fecret of ftate was di- 
vulged: it was known, that an Emperor might be made 
elfewhere than in Rome; and, which was of more confe- 
quence, .that force alone was what determined the choice, 
“<< and that the troops were mafters of that. force.” 
¢ The enormous reward promifed by Nymphidius to the 
Pretorians, carried the evil to its utmoft bight. It was 
quite contrary to the public good, to let the foldiers difpofe 
of the empire: they learned to fell it. Thence enfued a 
chain of revolutions and tragical cataftrophes. Galba being 
neither able nor willing to comply with Nymphidius’s pro- 
mife, the Pretorians fruftrated of their hopes, turned to 
Otho. The armies in the provinces pretended they had-as 
good a right to make an Emperor as the Pretorians, and 
were for raifing their Chiefs to the Throne. By that means, in 
a very fhort fpace of time, three Emperors made their appea- 
rance with great rapidity, almoft like fomany theatrical Kings. 
The Roman empire was a continued fcene of.trouble and 
cohfufion, till the wifdom of Vefpafian, and his firft fuccef- 
fors,-Domitian excepted, reftored the tranquility and order 
violence had overthrown. 
¢ But the radical vice ftill fubfifted. ‘The troops, whofe 
duty is obedience, were grown too fenfible of their a/cen- 
dant over the civil‘power, ever to forget it. ‘The Princes, 
the moft firmly fettled on the throne,.were obliged to ufe 
‘them very tenderly. -At laft they entirely gained the upper 
hand. The caprice of the foldiers made and unmade Em- 
perors, and, by repeated fhocks, at length caufed the total 
ruin of the empire. Such is the frailty of all human things, 
that they bear the feeds of their own deftru€tion, even in 
* what conftitutes their force.’—Such are the reflections of 
even a French Writer on this event. What a fund of matter 
might they fupply for political declamation, againft ftanding 
armies, in a country that boafts to retain fome traces of its 
original liberty ? nT 7 

Our Author’s, or more properly Tacitus’s, obfervations on 
the ftate of Rome, when Otho found it neceflary to require 
the affiftance of the Nobility and Commonalty of the city, 
again{t his competitor Vitellius, may, perhaps, furnifh 
fome argumentative hints, relating to the expediency of 4 
perpetual national militia. 
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‘Preparations for war were quite a novelty in Rome. 
Since the calm reftored by Auguftus, the Roman people had 
known none but diftant wars, the uneafinefs as well as ho- 
nour of which, interefted only the head of the empire. The 
evils of a tyrannical peace were all they had felt under Ti- 
berius and Caligula. Scribonianus Camillus’s attempt againft 
Claudius, was flifled in its birth, before any could be alarmed 
by it. Nero was deftroyed by the bare news of the revolt of 
two provinces, more than by arms. Whereas they now faw 
legions marching, fleets fitting out, and, which they had 
never before heard of, the Pretorian and city cohorts going 
to war. 

« Such was the general uneafinefs and difturbance in Rome, : 
that no one order of citizens was exempt from it. The 
heads of the Senate, grown old, and, by a long feries of 
peace, accuftomed to a quiet life; the Nobility, enervated, 
and having forgot the art of war; the Knights, quite unex- 
perienced, having never made a campaign; all trembled, and 
betrayed their fear, even when they ftrove moft to conceal 
it. Some, however, were of a quite different way of think- 
ing. War awaked their ambition ; but it was an ill-judged 
ambition, the object of it being to make a fhow by their 
expences. ‘They provided themfelves with rich arms, fine 
horfes, and magnificent equipages. The delight of others 
was a fplendid table; for which, whatever appertains to 
luxury, and is proper only to irritate the paflions, was pro- 
vided by way of provifions for the war.. Wife men lamente 
ed the lofs of the public tranquility, and confulted the inte- 
refts of the State; whilft flightier minds, thinking of the 
prefent only, without confidering what might enfue, buoyed 
themfelves up with idle hopes. Tumult and diforder fuited 
many, whofe fortunes and credit being loft, dreaded peace, 
and had no refource but in a general confufion. The mule 
titude, whofe narrow views never reach beyond what imme- 
diately concerns themfelves, began to feel the confequences 
of war, by the fcarcity of money, and dearnefs of pro~ 


€ vifions.’ 


But not to take up time with extracts from a hiftory fo ge- 


nerally known, we fhall only add, that the Tranflator has 
not yet * given us an opportunity to applaud his execution in 
this performance. 


* See remarks on the firft and fecond volumes of this tranflation, 
Review, Vol. XII. p. 411. feq. tae 
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Four Differtations. 1. The Natural Hiftory of Religion. ».Of 
the Paffions. 3. Of Tragedy. 4. Of the Standard of Tafte, 
By David Hume, £/7; 12mo, 3s. Millar. 


HERE are but few of our modern Writers, whofe 
works are fo generally read, as thofe of Mr. Hume, 

And, indeed, if we confider them in one view, as fptightly and 
ingenious compofjtions, this is not at al] to be wondered at : 
there is a delicacy of fentiment, an original turn of thought, 
a perfpicuity, and often an elegance, of language, that cannot 
but recommend his writings to every Reader of tafte. It is to 
be regretted, however, that fuch a genius fhould employ his 
abilities in the manner he frequently does. In his attacks upon 
the religion of his country, he aéts not the patt of an open 
and generous enemy, but endeavouts to weaken its au- 
thority by oblique hints, and artful infinuations. In this view 
his works metit little, if any, regart; and few Readers, of 
juft difcernment, we apprehend, will envy him any honours 
his acutenefs, or elegance, can poffibly obtain, when they are 
oa employed in filling the mind with the uncomfortable 
uations of fieptictifm, and the gloom of infidelity. But 
Jeaving penéral reflections, let us proceed to give an account 
of the Diflertations now before us; the firft of which is entitled, 
The Natural Fiftory of Religion. eR 2 
~ ‘This Differtation Mr. Hume introduces with obferving, that 
there ate two queftions in regard to religion, which challenge 
our principal attention, viz. that concerning its foundatton in 
réafon, and that eoncerning its origin in human nature. The 
firft queftion, which is the moft important, admits, he fays, 
of the cleareft folution. ‘The whole frame of nature befpeaks 
an intelligent Author; and no rational enquirer can, after fe- 
rious reflection, fufpend his belief a moment with regard to 
the primary principles of genuine theifm and religion. But 
the other queftion, concerning the origin of religion in human 
nature, admits of fome more difficulty. "The bdelief of invifible 
intelligent power, has been very generally diffufed over thé 
human race, in all places, and in all ages ; but it has neither, 
perhaps, been fo univerfally, we are told, as to admit of no 
éxceptions, nor has it been, in any degree, uniform in the 
ideas which it has fuggefted. Some nations have been:difco- 
vered, who entertained no fentiments of religion, if travellers 
and hiftorians maybe credited ; and no two nations, and fcarce 
any two men, have ever agreed preécifely in the fame fen- 
timénts. , , 
‘it 
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$ It would appear, therefore,’ continues Mr. Hume, ¢ that 
s this pre-conception fprings not from an original inftin@, or 
$ primary impreffion of nature, fuch as gives rife to felf-love, 
& affection betwixt the fexes, loye of progeny, gratitude, re. 
‘ fentment ; fince every inftinét of this kind has been found 
¢ abfolutely univerfal in all nations and ages, and has always 
¢ a precife, determinate objeét, which it inflexibly purfues, 
¢ The firft religious principles muft be fecondary ; futh as may 
¢ eafily be perverted by various accidents and caufes, and 
¢ and whofe operation too, in fome cafes, may, by an extra- 
¢ ordinary concurrence of circumftances, be altogether pre- 
¢ vented. What thofe principles are, which give rife to the 
‘ original belief, and what thofe accidents and caufes are, 
¢ which direé&t its operation, is the fubject of otir prefent 
$ enquiry ? 

Mr. Huine is of opinion, that if we confider the improve- 
ment of human fociety, from rude beginnings to a ftzte of 
greater perfection, it will appear, that Polytheifm or Idolatry, 
was, and neceflarily muft have been, the firft and moft antient 
religion of mankind. In order to fupport this opinion, he ob- 
ferves, that the farther we mount up into antiouity, the more 
we find mankind plunged into Idolatry. ‘Ihe North, the 
South, the Eaft, the Weft, give their unanimous teftimony to 
this fa&t: As to the doubtfill and {ceptical principlés of a few 
Philofophers, or the Theifm, and that too not entirely pure, 
of one or two nations, thefe form no objection worth regard- 
ing. According tq the natural progrefs of human thought too, 
he fays, the ignorant multitude muft firft entertain fome gir. 
ling and familiar notion of fuperior powers, before they ftretch 
their conception to that perfe&t Being, who beftowed order on 
the whole frame of nature: and we may as reafonably intagire, 
that men inhabited palaces before huts and cottages, or ftudied 
geometry before agriculture, as aflert, that the Deity appear- 
ed to them a pure fpirit, omnifcient, omnipotent, and ommni- 


: tne before he was apprehended to be a powerful, though 
i 


mited Being, with hunian paffions and appetites, limbs, ahd 
grgans. In a word, our Author thinks it impoffible, that 
theifm could, from reafoning, have been the primary religion 
of the human race,, and have afterwards, by its corrpption, 
given birth to Idolatry, and to-all the various fuperftiticns of 
the Heathen world. . 

If we would therefpre indulge ourcuriofity, he fays, in en- 
quiring concerning the origin of religion, wé muft tern our 
thoughts towards Idolatry or Polytheifm, the primitive reli- 
gion of unigftracted mankind. And-here he oblerves, that if 
MC, 
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men were led into the apprehenfion of invifible, intelligent 
power, by a contemplation of the works of nature, they could 
never poflibly entertain any conception but of one fingle Be. 
ing, who beftowed exiftence and order on this vaft machine, 
and adjufted all its parts, according to one regular plan, of 
connected fyftem. On the other hand, if, leaving the works 
of nature, we trace the footfteps of invifible power, in the va 
rious and contrary events of human life, we are neceffari 
led into Polytheifm, and to the acknowlegement of feveral 
limited and imperfect Deities. Storms and tempefts ruin what 
is nourifhed by the fun; the fun deftroys what is foftered by 
the moifture of dews and rains. War may be favourable toa 
nation, whom the inclemency of the feafons affli€ts with fa- 
mine: ficknefs and peftilence may depopulate a kingdom, 
amidft the moft profufe plenty. In fhort, the conduct of 
events, or what we call the plan of a particular Providence, is 
fo full of variety and uncertainty, that if we fuppofe it imme- 
diately ordered by any intelligent Being, we.muft acknowlege 
a contrariety in their defigns and intentions, a conftant com- 
_ bat of oppolite powers, and a repentance, oy change of inten- 
tion in the fame power, from impotence or levity. 

It may be concluded therefore, Mr, Hume imagines, that 
in all nations which have embraced Polytheifm, or Idolatry, 
the firft ideas of religion arofe ‘not from a contemplation of 
the works of nature; but from a concern with refpect to"the 
events of life, and from the inceflant hopes and fears which 
-a@tuate the human mind. Accordingly we find, it is faid, 
that all Idolaters, having feparated the provinces of their 
Deities, have recourfe to that invifible agent, to whofe au- 
thority they are immediately fubjeéted, and whofe province it 
is to fuperintend that courfe of actions, in which they are at 
any time engaged. Juno is invoked at marriages ; Lucina at 
births; Neptune receives the prayers of feamen; and Mars of 
warriors. Each natural event is fuppofed to be governed. by 
fome intelligent agent; and nothing profperous, or adverle, 
can happen in life, which may not be the fubject of peculiar 
prayers or thankfgivings. 7 | 

n further treating of this fubject, Mr. Hume obferves, that 
we are placed in this world as in a great theatre, where the 
true {prings and caufes of every event, are entirely unknown 
to us; nor have we either fufficient wifdom to forefee, or 
power to prevent, thofe ills with which we are continually 
threatned. We hang in perpetual fufpence betwixt life apd 
death, health and ficknefs, plenty and want ; which are diftri- 
buted amongft the human fpecies by fecret and weg 
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caufes, whofe operation is oft unexpected, and always unac- 
countable. Thefe unknown caufes then, we are told, become 
the conftant object of our hope and fear; and while the paf- 
fons are kept in perpetual alarm by an anxious expectation of 
the events, the imagination is ie employed in forming 
ideas of thofe powers, on which we have foentire a depen- 
dence. No wonder then, Mr. Hume fays, that mankind be- 
ing placed in fuch an abfolute ignorance of caufes, and being 
at the fame time fo anxious concerning their future fortunes, 
fhould immediately acknowlege a dependance on invifible 
powers, pofleffed of fentiment, and intelligence. The unknown 
caufes, which continually employ their thought, appearing al- 
ways in the fame afpect,: are all apprehended to be of the fame 
kind or fpecies. Nor is it long before we afcribe to them 
thought, and reafon, and paffion, and fometimes even the 
limbs and figures of men, in order to’ bring them nearer to a 
refemblance with ourfelves. 

Our Author goes on to confider ‘the grofs Polytheifm and 
Idolatry of the vulgar, and to trace all its various appearances 
in the principles of human nature, whence they are derived. 
Whoever learns by argument, he obferves, the exiftence of 
invifible, intelligent power, muft reafon from the admirable 
contrivance of natural objects, and muft fuppofe the world to 
be the workmanfhip of that Divine Being, the original caufe 
of all things. But the vulgar Polytheift, fo far from admit- 
ting that idea, deifies every part of the univerfe, and con- 
ceives all the confpicuous productions of nature to be them- 
felves fo many real Divinities. ‘The fun, moon, and ftars, are 
all Gods, according to’his fyftem:. fountains are inhabited by 
nymphs, and trees by hamadryads: even monkies, dogs, cats, 
and other animals, often become facred in his eyes, and ftrike 
him with a religious veneration. And thus, however ftrong 
men’s propenfity to believe invifible, intelligent power, in na- 
ture, their propenfity is equally ftrong to reft their attention 
on fenfible, vilible objects ; and: ‘in ‘order to reconcile thefe 
oppofite inclinations, they are led. to unite the invifible power 
with fume vifible objet. ee 3 

Mr. Hume obferves further,. that the Deities of the vulgar 
are fo little fuperior to human creatures, that’'where men are: 
affected with ftrong fentiments of veneration or gratitude, for 
any hero, or public benefaétor, nothing can be more natural 
than-to convert him into a God, and fill the Heavens after 
this manner, with continual recruits from amongft mankind. 
Moft of the Divinities of the antient world are fuppofed to 
have once been men, and to have been beholden for their apo-- 
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theofis to the'admiration and affection of thepeople. And the 
real hiftpry of their adventures, corrupted by tradition, and 
elevated by the marvellous, became a plentiful fource of fables, 
efpecially in pafling through the hands of Poets, Allegorifts,: 
and Priefis, who fuccelefully improved .upon the wonder and 
aftonifh ment of the ignorant multitude. 

Polytheifm, or idolatrous worfhip, he fays, being founded. 
entirely in vulgar traditions, is liable to this great inconvenja 
ence, that any practice, or opinion, however barbarous of 
corrupted, may be authorized by it; and full fcope is left for 
knavery to impofe on credulity, till morals and humanity be 
expelled from the religious fyftems of mankind. At the fame. 
time he obferves, Idolatry is attended with this evident advan- 
tage, that, by limiting the powers and functions of its Dei« 
ties, it naturally admits the s of other fects and nations to: 
a fhare of divinity, and renders all the various Deities, as well 
as rites, ceremonies, or traditions, compatible with each other: 

Theifay is oppofite, both-in its advantages and difadvantages, 
as it. fuppofes one fole Deity, the perfection of reafon and! 
goodnefs, it fhould, our Author fays, if juftly profecuted, ba 


nifh every thing friyolous, unreafonable, or inhuman, front 
religious worfhip, and fet before men the moft illuftrious ex-: 
ample, as well as the moft commanding motives of juftice and 
benevolence. ‘Thefe mighty advantages are not, indeed, over 
balanced, (for-that is net poffible) but fomewhat diminithed, 
we are told, by inconveniences, which arife from the vices 
and prejudices. of mankind. While one fole objec of devos 
tion is acknowleged, the worfhip of other Deities is regarded 
as abfurd and impious. Nay, this unity of object feems nas 
turally to require the unity of faith and ceremonies, and furs 
nifhes defigning men with a pretext for reprefenting their ads 
verfaries.as prophane, and the objects of divine, as well as hu- 
man, vengeance. For as each feét is pofitive, that its owm 
faith and worfhip are entirely acceptable to the Deity 5 and as: 
no onecan conceive, that the fame Being fhould be pleafed with 
different and oppofite rites and principles; the feveral fects fall 
naturally into animofity, and mutually difcharge on each 
other, ‘ae facred zeal and ranicour, the moft furious and im- 
placable.of all human paffions. : 
The tolerating fpirit of Idolaters, both in antient and mo- 
dern. times, Mr. Hume fays, is very obvious to any one, who 
is the leaft converfant in the writings of hiftorians, or travel- 
lers ;_ and the intolerance of almoft all religious, which have’ 
maintained the unity of God, is as remarkable as the contrary 
principle in Polytheifts. “Ihe implacable narrow {pirit of the 
2, Jewss 
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Jews, we are told, is well known. Mahommdei{m fet out with 
{till more bloody principles, and even to this day deals out 
damnation, though not fire and faggot, to all other fects, 
And if, amongft Chriftians, the Englifh and Dutch have em- 
braced the principles of toleration, this fingularity has pros 
ceeded from the fteady refolution of the civil magiftrate, in 
oppofition to the continued efforts of priefts and bigots. 

‘ I may venture to affirm,’ continues our Author, ‘ that 
‘ few corruptions of Idolatry and Polytheifm are more perni-+ 
¢ cious to political fociety, than this corruption of Theifm, 
¢ when carried to the utmoft height. ‘The human facrifices 
‘ of the Carthaginians, Mexicans, and many barbarous nae 
‘ tions, fcarce exceed the Inquifition, and perfecutions of 
¢ Rome and Madrid. For befides, that the effufion of blood 
¢ may not be fo great in the former cafe, as in the latter; be- 
« fides this, I fay, the human victims, being chofen by lot, or . 
© by fome exterior figns, affect not in fo confiderable a degree, 
¢ the reft of the fociety.. Whereas virtue, knowlege, love of 
‘ liberty, are the qualities which call down. the fatal vengeance 
¢ of Inquifitors; and when expelled, have the fociety in the 
‘ moft fhameful ignorance, corruption, and bondage. The 
‘ illegal. murder of one man by a tyrant, is more. pernicious 
‘ than the death of a thoufand by peftilence, famine, or any 
‘ undiftinguifhing calamity,’ 

From the comparifon of Theifm and Idolatry, our Author 
proceeds to form fome other obfervations, in order to confirm 
the vulgar faying, that the corruption of the belt things gives 
rife to the worft. He tells us, that where the Deity is repre- 
fented as infinitely fuperior to mankind, this belief, though 
altogether jult, is apt, when joined with fuperftitious terrors, 
to fink the human mind into the loweft fubmiffion and abafe- 
ment, and to reprefent the monkifh virtues of mortification, 
pennance, humility, and paffive fuffering, as the only quali- 
ties which are acceptable to him. But where the Gods are 
conceived to be only a little {uperior to mankind, and to have 
been many of them advanced from that inferior rank, we are 
More at our eafe in our addrefles to them; and may even, 
without profanenefs, afpire fometimes to a rivalfhip, and emus 
lation of them. Hence activity, fpirit, courage, magnanimity, 
love of liberty, and all the virtues which aggrandize a people. 

He obferves further, to the fame purpofe, that if we exa- 
mine, without prejudice, the antient Heathen Mythologyas, 
contained in the Poets, we fhall not difcover in it any fuch 
monftrous abfurdity, as we may be apt at firft to apprehend. 
Nay, fo natural does Mr. Hume think the whole mythologi- 
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cal fyftem, that in the vaft variety of planets and worlds cone 
tained in this univerfe, he thinks it more than probable, thar, 
fomewhere or other, it is really carried into execution. 

© The chief objection to it,’ fays he, * with regard to this 
© planet, is, that it is not afcertained by any sult reafon or 
“ authority. The antient tradition infifted on by the Heathen 
© Priefts and Theologers, is but a weak foundation, and tranf2 
© mitted alfo fuch a number of contradictory reports, fupport- 
© ed, all of them, by equal authority, that it became abfo- 
© lutely impoffible to fix a preference among them. A few 
© volumes therefore muft contain all the Polemical writings 
© of Pagan Priefts, and their whole theology muft confift moré 
* of traditional ftories, and fuperftitious practices, than of phi- 
© lofophical argument and controverly. List Sy 

* But where Theifm forms the fundamental principle of any 
* popular religion, that tenet is fo conformable to found reafon; 
© that philofophy is apt to incorporate itfelf with fuch a fyftem 
* of theology. And if the other dogmas of that fyftem be 
© contained in a facred book, fuch as theAlcoran * ; or be de- 
€ termined by any vifible authority, like that of the Roman 
© Pontiff; fpeculative reafoners naturally carry on their affent, 
« and embrace a theory which has been inftilled into them by 
“ their earlieft education, and which alfo poflefles fome degree 
© of confiftence and uniformity. But as thefe appearances dod 
“ oftert, all of them, prove deceitful, philofophy will foon find 
© herfelf very unequally yoked with her new affociate ; and in- 
© ftead of regulating each principle as they advance together, 
« fhe is at every turn perverted to ferve the purpofes of fuper- 
© ftition: for, befides the unavoidable incoherencies which 
© muft be reconciled and adjufted, one may fafely affirm, that 
© all popular theology, efpecially the fcholaftic, has a kind of 
© appetite for abfurdity and contradiction. If that theology 
€- went not beyond reafon and common fenfe, her doétrines 
¢ would appear too eafy and familiar. Amazement mutt of 
€ neceflity be raifed. Myftery affected, darknefs and obfcu- 
¢ rity fought after; and a foundation of merit afforded: the 
¢ devout votaries who defire an opportunity of fubduing their 
¢ rebellious reafon, by the belief of the moft unintelligible 
© fophifms. RCE 

© Ecclefiaftical hiftory fufficiently confirms thefe refle&tions, 
¢ When a controverfy is ftarted, fome people pretend al- 
¢ ways with certainty, to conjecture the iflue. Which ever 
¢ opinion, fay they, is more contrary to plain fenfe, is fure 
“ to prevail ; even where the general intereft of the fyftem 
© requires not that decifion. ‘Though the reproach of herefy 
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may for fome time be bandied about amonoeft the difputants, 
it always refts on the fide of reafon. Any one, it is pre- 
tended, that has but learning enough to know the definition 

‘of Arian, Pelagian, Eraftian, Socinian, Sabellian, Eutychian, 

Neftorian, Monothelite, Sc. not to mention Prote/tant, whofe 
fate is yet uncertain, will be convinced of the truth of this 
obfervation. And thus a fyftem becomes more abfurd in the 
end, mcérely froth its being reafonable and philofophical in 
the beginning. 
* To oppoie the totrent of fcholaftic religion, by fuch fee- 
ble maxims as thefe, that it 2s impoffible for the fame thing to 
be and net to be; that the whole is greater than a part; that 
two and three make five; is pretending to ftop the ocean with 
a bull-rufh. Will you fet up profane reafon againft facred 
myftery? No if? tsetra is great enough for your impiety. 
And the fame fires which were kindled for heretics, will 
ferve allo for the deftruction of philofophers. 
After feveral other reflections on this fubdject, Mr. Hume 
eocson to obferve, that notwithftanding the dogmatical impe- 
rial ftyle of all fuperftition, the conviction of the religionifts, 
in all ages, is mofe affected than real, and fcarce approaches, 
in any degree, to that folid belief and perfuafion which governs 
us in the common affairs of life. Men dare not avow, even 
to their own hearts, the doubts, which they entertain on fuch 
fubje&ts; they make a merit of implicit faith, and difguife ta 
themfelves their real infidelity, by the ftrongeft affeverations, 
and moft pofitive bigotry. But nature is too hard for all their 
endeavours, and’ futfefs not the obfcure, glimmering light, 
afforded in thofe fhadowy regions, to equal the ftrong impref- 
fions made by common fentfe, and byexperience. ‘The ufual 
courfe of men’s conduct belies their words, and fhews, that 
the afi¢nt in thefe matters is fome unaccountable operation of 
the mind, betwixt difbelief and conviction, but approaching 
tuch nearer to the former than the latter. 

©Since therefore,’ continues Mr. Hume, ‘the mind of 

man appears of fo loofe and unfteady a contexture, that even 

at prefent, when fo many perfons find an intereft in conti- 
nually employing on it the chiffel and the hammer, yet are 
they not able to engrave theological tenets with any lafting 
impreffion ; how much more muft this have been the cafe in 
antient times, when the retainers to the holy function were 
fo much fewer in compatifon? No wander that the appea- 
rances, were then very inconfiftent, and that men, on fome 
occafions, might feem determined infidels, and enemies to 
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« the eftablifhed religion, without being fo in realfty; or at 
* Jeaft without knowing their minds in that particular.’ 

In the further profecution of this fubje&t, our Author ob- 
ferves, that in every religion, however fublime the verbal de- 
finition which it gives of its divinity, many of the votaries, 
perhaps the greateft number, will {till feek the divine favour, 
not by virtue and good morals, which alone can be acceptable 
to a perfect Being, but either by frivolous obfervances, by in- 
temperate zeal, by rapturous extafies, or by the belief of myf- 
terious and abfurd opinions. Nay, if we fhould fuppofe, he 
fays, what feldom happens, that a popular religion were found, 
in which it was exprefly declared, that nothing but morality 
could gain the Divine favour ; if an order of Priefts were in- 
ftituted to inculcate this opinion, in daily fermons, and with 
all the arts of perfuafion; yet fo inveterate are the people’s 
prejudices, that for want of fome other fuperftition, they would 
make the very attendance on thefe fermons the effentials of 
religion, rather than place them in virtue and good morals, 
‘The manner in which he accounts for this, is as follows: 

The duties, he fays, which a man performs as a friend or 
parent, feem merely owing to his benefactor, or children ; nor 
can he be wanting to thele duties, without breaking through 
all the ties of nature and morality. A {trong inclination may 
prompt him to the performance: a fentiment of order and 
moral beauty joins its force to thefe natural ties; and the 
whole man, if truly virtuous, ts drawn to his duty without 
any effort or endeavour. Even with regard to the virtues 
which are more auftere, and more founded on reflection, fuch 
as public fpirit, filial duty, temperance, or integrity ; the mo- 
ral obligation, in our apprehenfion, removes all pretence to 
religious merit ; and the virtuous conduét is efteemed no more 
than what we owe to fociety, and to ourfelves, In all thisa 
fuperftitious man finds nothing which he has properly per- 
formed for the fake of shis Deity, or which can peculiarly re- 
commend him to the divine favour and proteGtion. He con- 
fiders not, that the moft genuine method of ferving the Divi- 
nity, is by promoting the happinefs of his creatures. He 
ftill looks out for fome more immediate fervice of the Supreme 
Being, in order to allay thofe terrors with which he is haunt- 
de. And any practice recommended to him, which either 
ferves to no purpofe in life, or offers the ftrongeft violence to 
his natural inclinations; that practice he will more readily 
embrace, on account of thofe very circumftances, which fhould 
make him abfolutely reject it. It feems the more purely rer _ 
ligtous, that it proceeds from no mixture of any other motive’ 
or 
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er confideration. And if, for its fake, he facrifices riuch of 
his eafe and quiet, his claim of merit appears ftill to rife upon 
him, in proportion to the zeal and devotion which he difco- 
vers. In reftoring a loan, or paying a debt, his Divinity is 
no way beholden to him; becaufe theie acts of juftice are what 
he was bound to perform,and what many would have perform- 
ed, were there no God in the univerfe. But if he faft a day, 
or give himfelf a found whipping, this has a direct reference, 
in his opinion, to the fervice of God. No other motive could 
engage him to fuch aufterities. By thefe diftinguifhed marks 
of devotion, he has now acquired the Divine favour; and ma 
expect, in recompence, protection and fafety in this world, 
and eternal happinefs in the next. 

Mr. Hume concludes this long Differtation, which takes 
up near half the volume, in the following manner. ¢ Though 
“ the ftupidity of men, barbarous and uninftructed, be fo great,” 
fays he, ‘ that they may not fee a fovereign Author in the 
more obvious works of nature, to which they are fo much 
familiarized ; yet it fcarce feems poffible, that any one of 
good underftanding fhould reject that idea, when once it is 
fuggefted to him. A purpofe, an intention, a defign, is evi- 
dent in every thing; and when our comprehenfion is fo far 
enlarged, as to contemplate the firft rife of this vifible fyftem, 
we muft adopt, with the ftrongeft conviction, the idea of 
fome intelligent caufe or author. The uniform maxims too, 
which prevail through the whole frame of the univerfe, na- 
turally, if not neceflarily, lead us to conceive this intelli- 
gence as fingle and undivided, where the prejudices of edu- 
cation oppofe not fo reafonable a theory. Even the con- 
trarieties of nature, by difcovering themtelves every where, 
become proofs of fome confiftent plan, and eftablith one 
fingle purpofe or intention, however inexplicable and incom~- 
prehenfible. 
¢ Good and ill are univerfally intermingled and confounded ; 
happinefs and mifery, wifdom and folly, virtue and vice. 
Nothing is pure, and entirely of apiece. All advantages 
are attended with difadvantages. An univerfal compenfation 
prevails in ail conditions of Being and Exiftence. And it is 
{ca:ce poffible for us, by our moft chimerical wifhes, to 
form the idea of a ftation or fituation altogether defirable. 
The draughts of life, according to the Poet’s hétion, are al- 
ways mixed from the veflels on each hand of Jupiter. Or if 
any cup be pretented altogether pure, it is drawn only, as 
the fame Poet tells us, from the left-hand veilel. 
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¢ The more exquifite any good is, of which a fmall fj 

men is aiforded us, the fharper is the evil allied to it; and 
few excep:ions are found to this uniform law of nature. 
The molt iprightly wit borders on madnefs 5 the higheft ef- 
fufions of joy produce the deepeft melancholy; the moft 
ravifhing pleafures are attended with the moft cruel laffitude 
and difgutt ; the moft flattering hopes make. way for the fe- 


_vereft difappointments. And, in general, no courfe of life 


has fuch futety (for happinefs is not to be dreamed of ) as the 
temperate and moderate, which maintains, as far as poffible, 
a mediocrity; and a kind of infenfibility, in every thing. 
¢ As the good, the great, the fublime, the ravifhing, are 
found eminently in the genuine principles of Theiim, it. 
may be expected, trom the analogy of nature, that the bale, 
the abfurd, the mean, the terrifying, will be difcovered 
equally in religious fictions and chimeras. 
‘The.univerial propenfity to believe in invifible, intelligent 
power, if not an original inftinct, being at leaft a generak 
attendant of human nature, it may be confidered as a kind 
of mark or flamp, which the Divine Workman has fet upon 
his work; 2nd nothing, furely, can more dignify mankind, 
than to be thus {elected from all the other parts of the crea- 
tion, and to bear the image or impreffion ef the univerfal 
Creator, But contult this image, as it commonly appears 
im the popular religions of the world, how is the Deity dif- 
feured in our reprefentations.of him ! ! What caprice, ab- 
furdity, and immorality are attributed to him! How muck 
is _ er a even below the character which we fhould 
urally, in common life, afcribe to a man of fenfe and 
virtue ! 
«© What a noble privilege is it of human reafon, to attain 
the knowlege of the Supreme Being; and, from the vifible 
works of nature, be enabled to inter fo fublime a principle 
as its f{upreme Creator’ But turn the reverle of the medal, 
furvey moft nations and moit ages. Examine the religious 
principles, which have in fact prevailed in the world ;. you 
will fcarcely be perfuaded, that they are other than fick mens 
dreams: or perhaps will regard them more as the playfome 
whimfies of moukeys in human fhape, than the ferious, 
pofitive, dogmatical obfervations of a Being, who dignifies 
himielf with the name of rational. 
‘Here the verbal proteftations of aJl men: nothing they 
are fo certain of as their religious tenets. Examine their 
lives, you will fcarcely think they repofe the fmalleft confi- 
dence in them. 
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* The createft and trueft zeal gives us no fecurity againft 
< hypocrify : the moft open impiety is attended with a feerct 
‘ dread and compunétion. 

‘ No theological abfurdities fo glaring, as have not, fome- 
< times, been embraced by men of the greateft and moft cul- 
* tivated underftanding. No relicious | precepts fo rigorous, 
+ as have not been adopted by the moft voluptuous and moft 
‘ abandoned of meff. 

‘ Ignorance is the mother of devotion. A maxim that is 
* proverbial, and confirmed by feneral experience. Look 
* out for a people entirely devoid of religion: if you find 
‘ them at all, be affured that they are but a few degrees re- 
¢ moved from brutés- 

‘ What fo pure as fome of the morals included in fome 
* theological fyftems? What fo Cortupttis as fome of the 
¢ practices to which thefe fyftems give rife ? 
© The comfortable views exhibited by the belief of a futu- 
¢ rity, are ravifhing and delightful: but how quickly vanifh 
on the appearance of its terrors, which keep a more firm and 
durable poflefion of the human mind ? 

* The whole 3 is a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable my(- 
tery. Doubt, uncertainty, fufpence of judgment, appear 
the only refult of our moft accurate fcrutiny, concernit 
this fubject. But fuch is the frailty of human reafon, and 
fuch the irrefiftable contagion of opir.:on, that even this de- 
liberate doubt could fcarce be upheld, did we not enlarge 
our view, and oppofing one fpecies of fuperftition to ano+ 
ther, fet them a quarreling , while we ourfelves, during 
their fury and contention, happily make our efcape i into the 
calm, though obfcure, regions of philofophy.’ 

Thus have we given a pretty full view of what is contain- 
ed in Mr. Hume’s firft Differtation; which abounds with 
fhrewd reflections, and juft sbfervations, upon human nature : 
mixed with a confiderable portion of that fceptical fpitit, 
which is fo apparent in all his works; and with fome infinua- 
tions, artfully couched, againft the Chriftian religion. We 
fhall content ourfelves with a general view of the other three 
Differtations, that we may not’ ftretch this article beyond its 
juft bounds, 

Mr. Hume’s defign in the fecond Differtation is to fhew, 
that, in the production and conduét of the paflions, there is 
a certain regular mechanifm, which is fufceptible of as accu- 
rate a difquifition, as the laws of motion, optics, hydroftatics, 
or any part of natural philofophy. His theory of the paffions 
depends entirely on the: double relations of {entiments and 
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ideas, and the mutual affiftance which thefe relations lend to 
each other. Whathe fays upon the fubject, is extremely in- 
—- and deferves the philofophical reader’s attentive 
erufal. 
. The third Differtation is a very fhort one, confifting only 
of fixteen pages. The defign of it is to account for the plea- 
fure which the fpectators of a well-wrote tragedy receive, from 
forrow, terror, anxiety, and other paffions, which are in them- 
felves difagreeable and uneafy. Fontenelle’s account of this 
phanomenan, (Reflections fur la Poetique, feét. 36.) Mr. Hume 
thinks juft and convincing ; though it ftill wants, he imagines, 
‘fome new addition, in order to make it anfwer fully. He ob- 
ferves, that the force of imagination, the energy of expreffion, 
the power of numbers, the charms of imitation, are all na- 
turally, of themfelves, delightful to the mind; and that when 
the object prefented lays alfo hold of fome affeétion, the plea- 
fure ftill rifes upon us, by the converfion of this fubordinate 
movement, into that which is predominant. The paffion, 
though, perhaps, naturally, and when excited by the fimple 
appearance of a real object, it may be painful; is yet fo 
fmoothed, and foftened, and mollified, when _raifed by the 
finer arts, that it affords the higheft entertainment, To con- 
firm this reafoning, our Author obferves, that if the move- 
ments of the imagination be not predominant above thofe of 
the paffion, a contrary effect follows ; and the former, being 
now fubordinate, is converted into the latter, and ftill farther 
increafes the pain and affliction of the fufferer, 
* An aétion,’ fays he, ‘ reprefented in tragedy, may be too 
* bloody, and attrocious. It may excite fuch movements of hor- 
ror, as will not foften into pleafure; and the greateft energy 
of expreffion beftowed on defcriptions of that nature, ferves 
only to augment our uneafinefs. Such is that action repre- 
fented in The Ambitious Step-mother, where a venerable old 
man, raifed tothe heighth of fury and defpair, rufhes againft 
a pillar, and ftriking his head upon it, befmears it all over 
with mingled brains and gore, The Engl theatre abounds 
too much with fuch images.’ 
In the fourth Differtation, Mr. Hume endeavours to fix 
a fandard of Taffe; arule by which the various fentiments of 
men may be reconciled; or, at leaft, a decifion afforded, con- 
firming one fentiment, and condemning another. In treating this 
curjous and much controverted fubjeét, he obferves, that none 
of the rules of compofition are fixed by reafonings @ priori, or can 
be efteemed abftract conclufions of the underftanding, fromcom- 
paring thofe habitudes and relations of ideas, which are - 
I anc 
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and immutable. Their foundation, he fays, is the fame with that 
of ‘all the practical fciences, experience; nor are they any 
thing, but general obfervations, concerning what has been 
univerfally found to pleafe, in all countries, and in all ages: 
But though all the general rules of art are founded only on 
experience, and on the obfervation of the common fentiments 
of human nature, the feelings of men, we are told, will not, 
on every occafion, be conformable to thefe rules. Thofe;finer 
emotions of the mind are of a very tender and delicate nature, 
and require the concurrence of many favourable circumftances, 
to make them play with facility and exaétnefs, according to 
their general and eftablifhed principles. The leaft exterior 
hindrance to fuch fmall fprings, or the leaft internal diforder; 
difturbs their motion, and confounds the operation of the whole 
machine. When we would make an experiment of this na- 
ture, and would try the force of any beauty or deformity, we 
muft chufe with care a proper time -and place, and bring the 
fancy to a fuitable fituation and difpofition. A perfect fere- 
nity of mind, a recollection of thought, a due attention to the 
object; if any of thefe circumftances be wanting, our experi- 
ment will be fallacious, and we fhall be unable to judge of the 
catholic and univerfal beauty. ‘The relation which nature has 
placed betwixt the form and the fentiment, will at leaft be 
more obfcure; and it will require greater accuracy to trace of 
difcern it. We fhall be able to afcertain its influence not f 
much from the operation of each particular beauty, as- from 
the durable admiration which attends thofe works, thaf hath 
furvived all the caprices of mode and fafhion, all the miftakes 

of ignorance and envy. 
Amidftall the variety and caprices of tafte, Mr. Hume ob- 
ferves, there are certain general principles of approbation or 
blame, whofe influence a careful eye may trace in all @pera- 
tions of the mind. Some particular forms or qualities, from 
the original ftructure of the internal fabric, are calculated to 
pleafe, and others to difpleafe ; and if they fail of their effect 
in any particular inftance, it is from fome apparent defect or 
imperfection in the organ. A man in a fever would not in- 
fift on his palate as able to decide concerning flavours ; nor 
would one affeéted with the jaundice, pretend to give a verdict 
with regard to colours. In each creature, we are told, ‘there 
is a found and a defeétive ftate ; and the former alone can’ be 
fuppofed to afford us a true ftandard of tafte and: fentiment. 
If in the found ftate of the organs, there be an entire, ora con- 
fiderable uniformity of fentiment among men, we may thence 
derive an idea of the perfect and univerfal beauty; in like 
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manner as the appearanee of objects in day-light to the eye, af 
aman in health, is denominated their true and real colour, 
even while colour is allowed to be merely a phantafm of 
the fenfes. 

There are many and frequent defects, our Author tells us, 
jn the internal organs, which prevent, or enaan the influence 
of thofe general principles, on which depends our fentiment 
of beauty or deformity. Aad one obvious caufe, why many 
feel not the proper fentimcnt of beauty, is the want of that 
delicacy of imagination, which every one talks of, and ever 
one pretends to. Now as Mr. Hume’s defign in ‘this diflerta- 
tion, is to mingle fome light of the underftanding with the 
feelings of fentiment, he endeavours to give a more accurate 
definition of delicacy, than has hitherto been attempted, 

Though it be certain,’ fays he, * that beauty and defor, 

a on no more than {weet and bitter, are not qualities in 
objects, but belong entirely to the fentiment, internal or exe 
ternal; it muft be allowed, that there, are certain qualities 
in objects, which are fitted by nature to produce thofe par, 
ticular feelings. Now as thefe qualities may be found ina 
{mall degree, or may be mixed and confounded with each 
other, it t often happens, , that the tafte is not affected with 
fuch minute qualities; or.is not able to diftinguifh all the 
particular flavours, amidft, the diforder in which ea are 
prefented, Where the organs dre fo fine, as to allow no, 
thing to efcape them; and at the fame time fo exact as to 
perceive every ingredient in the compofition : this we call 
delicacy of tafte, whether we employ thefe terms in ihe nar 
tural or metaphorical fenfe. Here then the general rulesiof 
beauty are of ufe; being drawn from eftabiilhed models, 
am from the obfervation of what pleafes or difpleafes, when 
prefented fingly and in a high degree: and if the fame qua» 
lities,. in. a continued compofition, and a fmaller degree, 
-affe&t rot. the organs with a fenfible delight or uneafinets, 

we exclude the perfon from all pretenfions to this delicacy. 

‘ It is acknowleged to be the perfection of every fenle or 

faculty, to perceive with exactnefs its moft minute objects, 
and allow nothing toeicape its ngtice and obfervation, The 
{maller. the objegéts are which become {enfible to the eye, the 
finer is that organ, and the more elaborate its make and 
compofition. A good palate is not tried by {trong flavours 3 
but by aimixture of fmall ingredients, where we are ftill 
fenfible of each part, notwithitanding its minutenefs and its 
confufion with the reft. In like manner, a quick.and acute 
cages of beauty and ay muft be the perfection of 
our 
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¢ our. mental. tafte, .nor can.a man be fatished-with himfelf 
© while he fulpects, that any excellence, or blemith, ina dif- 
¢ courfe, has pafled him unobferved. In this cafe, the per- 
¢ feétion of the man, and the perfection of the fente, or Ee “ 
¢ ing, are found to be united. A very delicate palate, on 
‘ many occafions, may be a great inconvenience, both to a 
‘ man himfelf, and to his friends ; but a delicate tafte of wir 
‘ or beauty, muft always be a defireable quality, becaufe it is 
¢ the fource ofall the fineft and moft innocent enjoyments, of 
¢ which human nature is fufceptible. In this decifion, the 
¢ fentiments of all mankind are agreed. Wherever you can 
‘ fix or afcertain 2 delicacy of tafte, it is fure to be approved 
¢ of ; and the beft way of xing it, is to appeal to thofe models 
‘ and principles which have been eitablifhed by the uniform 
¢ approbation and experience of nations and ages,’ , 
Mr. Hume goes on to obferve, that nothing tends further to 
increafe and improve this delicacy of tafte, than practice in a 
particular art, and the frequent furyey or contemplation of a 
articular fpecies of beauty. When objects of any kind, are 
a prefented to the eye, or imagination, the fentiment, he 
fays, which attends them, is obfcure and confufed: and the 
mind is, in a great meafure, incapable of pronouncing con- 
cerning their merits or defects, “The tafte cannot perceive the 
feveral excellencies of the performance, much lefs diftinguith 
the particular chara€ter of each excellency, and afcertain its 
quality and degree. If it pronounce the whole in general ta 
be beautiful or deformed, it is the utmoft which can be ex- 
pected ; and even this judgment, a perfon fo unpractifed wil] 
be apt to deliver with great hefitation and referve. But allow 
him to acquire experience in thofe objects, his feeling becomes 
more exact and nice: he not only perceives the beauties and 
defects of each part, but marks the: diftinguifhing fpecies of 
each quality, and affigns it {uitable praife or blame. A clear 
and diftinét fentiment attends him through the whole furvey of 
the objects, and he difcerns that very degree and kind of ap- 
probation, or difpleafure, which each part is naturally fitted 
to produce 
It isimpoffible, Mr. Hume obferves, furthers to continue in 
the practice of contemplating any order of beauty, without 
being frequently obliged to form comparifons between the fee 
veral fpecies and degrees of excellency,. and eftimating their 
proportion to each other, A man, he fays; who has had ng 
opportunity of comparing the different kinds.of beauty, is 
totally unqualited to pronounce an opinion, with regard tq 
any object. preiented to him; and be alone who has hadgp- 
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portunities of feeing, and examining and weighing the feveral 
reer admired in different ages and nations, is capa- 

e of rating the merits of a work exhibited to his view, and 
affigning its proper rank among the productions of genius, 
But to enable him the better to perform this, he muft preferve 
his mind free, we are told, from all prejudice, and allow 
nothing to enter into his confideration, but the very object 
which is fubmitted to his examination. 

¢ When any work is addrefled to the Public,’ fays Mr, 

Hume, ‘ a5 I fhould have a friendfhip or enmity with 
¢ the Author, | muft depart from this particular fituation ; and 
¢ oa myfelf as a man in general, forget, if poffible, 
¢ any individual Being, and my peculiar circumftances, A 
perfon influenced by prejudice, complies not with this con- 
dition ; but obftinately maintains his natural pofition, with- 
out entering into that required by the performance. If the 
work be addrefled to perfons of a-different age or nation, he 
makes no allowance for their peculiar views and prejudices; 
but, full of the manners’ of his own times, rafhly condemns 
what feemed admirable in the eyes of thofe for whom alone 
the difcourfe was calculated. If the work be executed for 
the Public, he never fufficiently enlarges his comprehenfion, 
or forgets his interefts as a friend or enemy, as a rival or 
commentator. By this means his fentiments are perverted ; 
nor have the fame beauties and blemifhes the fame influence 
upon him, as if he had impofed a proper violence on his 
imagination, and had forgot himfelf for a moment. So far 
his tafte evidently departs from the true ftandard, and of 
confequence lofes all credit and authority.’ 
As in all queftions fubmitted to the underftanding, preju- 
dice is deftructive of found judgment, and perverts all opera- 
tions of the intelle€tual faculties, it is no lefs contrary, Mr: 
Hume obferves, to good tafte; nor has it lefs influence to 
corrupt our fentiments of beauty. [It belongs to good fenfe, he 
fays, to check its influence in both cafes ; and in this refpect, 
as well as in many others, reafon, if not an eflential part of 
tafte, is at leaft requifite to the operations of it. 

Thus, we are told, though the principles of tafte be uni- 
verfal, and nearly, if not entirely, the fame in all men; yet 
few are qualified to give judgment on any work of art, or 
eftablifh their own fentiment as the ftandard of beauty. When 
the critic has no delicacy, he judges without any diftinétion, 
and is only affected by the grofler and more palbable qualities 
of the obje¢t: the finer touches pafs unnoticed and difre- 
garded, here he is not aided by practice, his verdict is se 
tende 
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tended with confufion and hefitation. Where no comparifon 
has been employed, the moft frivolous beauties, fuch as rather 
merit the name of defeéts, are the meee of his admiration. 
Where he lies under the influence of prejudice, all his nate- 
ral fentiments are perverted. Where good fenfe is wanting, 
he is not qualified to difcern the beauties of defign and _reafon- 
ing, which are the higheft and moft excellent. Undér fome 
or other of thefe imperfections, the generality of men labour 5 
and hence a true judge in the finer arts is obferved, even dur- 
ing the moft nollie nie: to be fo rare a charaéter: {trong 
fenfe united to delicate fentiment, improved by practice, 
perfected by comparifon, and cleared of all prejudice, can 
alone entitle critics to this valuable character, and the joint 
verdict of fuch, wherever they are to be found, is the true 
{tandard of tafte and beauty. 

But notwithftanding our Author’s endeavours to fix a ftan- 
dard of tafte, and reconcile the various apprehenfions of men, 
there ftill remain two fources of variation; which, though 
they be not fufficient to confound all the boundaries of beauty 
and deformity, will often ferve, he fays, to vary the degrees 
of our approbation or blame. The one is the different hu- 
mours of particular men; the other, the particular manners 
and opinions of our age and country. ‘The general principles 
of tafte are uniform in human nature: where men vary in their 
judgments, fome defeé& or perverfenefs in the faculties may 
commonly be remarked; proceeding either from prejudice, 
from want of practice, or want of delicacy ; and there is juft 
reafon for approving one tafte, and condemning another. But 
where there is fuch a diverfity in the internal frame, or exter- 
nal fituation, as is entirely blamelefs on both fides, and leaves 
no room to give one the preference above the other, in that 
cafe, a certain diverfity of judgment is unavoidable, and we 
feek in vain for a ftandard, by which we can reconcile the 
contrary fentiments. 

There are many other pertinent reflections, and pretty il- 
luftrations, in this ingenious Diflertation, befides thofe we 
have mentioned ; but we mutt refer the curious Reader, who 


is defirous of further fatisfaction, to the work itfelf, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


i purfuance of the meafures taken for procuring forme, account 
y te prefent fiate of Foreign Literature, and agreeable m 
our late advertifement, we shall here prefent our Readers with @ 
tafte of the entertainment they are likely to meet with, from this 
i of our plan. 

_ Gmorg other materials, already come to hand, the contents of @ 
packet from an ingenious Correfpondent, (of whofe favours we 
hope to enjoy a long continuance) are introduced by the epifile which 
follows this advertifement. Our Friend is a great lover of lite. 
rary journals, as evidently appears from the number * of them he 
is acquainted with, and from the ufe be propofes to make of them, 
for the fervice of our Review, and the entertainment of its 
Readers. 

As the papers of this Gentleman have been fome time in cur 
hands, we think them entitled to the firf? place among ous collections 
relating to foreign. publications, But though we thus fet out with 
@ nofe-gay, culled from the garden of a Brother Fournalift, our 
Readers may be affured, that this is not for want of other mate- 
rials; and that, in our next, we fhall lay before them a view 
feme curious and interefiing performances, taken from the books 


themieives. : G 


To the Autuors of the Monruty Review. 
SO%e87, Fan. 1. 1757. 


- ‘ I am-glad you are at Jength come to a refolution 
to enlarge your plan, and to let the good People of England 
know fomething of what pafles among the Sons of Learn- 
ing in other parts of Europe. Many of your Readers are only 
forry you did not do this long ago: for myfelf, you know [ 
am altogether difinterefted in this matter, as I take in moft of 
the foreign Journals; but my regard for the advancement of 
literature, in my native country elpecially, induces me to re- 
joice at every ftep taken towards fo valuable a purpofe. And 
if you can make either me, or my journals, or my fituation 
here, any way fubfervient to your Jaudable defign, be aflured, 
that nothing in my. poor power fhal] be wanting. 5 al 

For the prefent, I have, indeed, little, if any thing, to 
offer, that may prove worth your acceptance ;_ but if the in- 
clofed extracts ¢ from fome of my late numbers of the Biblio- 


A 
* This alludes to his paperentitled, 4 General Hifory of Reviews; 
with which we {hall entertain our Readers, on a future occafion. 
+ Though our Friend has the modelty to ftyle bis papers merely 
extracis, Our Readers will find, that they are /omet/inz more. 
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shegue des Sciences, et de Beaux Arts, meet with your approba- 
tion, they may, perhaps, frend you in ftead, as Friend ****** 
fays, in cafe of a dearth of better, or more original, articles. — 
If you do not think any of the papers fit for your purpofe, let 
Dr. ’s old woman light his parlour fire with them ; 
but bid her take notice if any of them blaze like Mr, ——~’s 
Ode on the battle of Dettingen, with which, Iam told, fhe fer 
the Doctor’s chimney on fre. I have the honour ta remain, 


Gentlemen, Yours, &e.: 





Confiderations fur les Revolutions des Arts. A Paris, +7 55x, 
ren: 8vo, 282 pages. - 


M Mehegan, the Author of this work, does not confine his: 
* confiderations to the liberal and mechanical arts, but 
comprehends al] that vaft circle of knowlege, which is empha~ 
tically included under the general name of Science. ) 

The plan of his work, to ufe the Author’s own words, is: 
to fhew the connection of empires with arts, and their reci- 
procal influence on each other; the caufes which have either 
produced or deftroyed them; the fources of their revival in: 
fome nations; and the point of perfection to which they have 
attained, as well as the declenfion they have fuffered, in all. 

He has divided his work into ages, or epochas; and: 
thefe he extends to the number of eighteen. Every age is 
marked with the name of the Prince who moft generoufly 
protected the arts; and with that of the moft eminent artift 
who flourifhed during its continuance. This rule Mr. Mehe-' 
gan has conftantly followed, except when an epocha produced 
no patron worthy of being admitted into the annals of li- 
terature. 

The birth of arts he confiders as coeval with the creation, 
Neceflity, ufe, pain, pleafure, the defire of knowlege, and that 
propenfity to imitation which is natural to man, made them 
{pring up with the univerfe. They could not, indeed, all arife 
at once, but were gradually and fucceffively invented, as men 
perceived new wants, or curiofity was fired by new difcoveries. 

After tracing out the firft dawnings of fcience in Egypt, 
our Author obferves, that the Phoenicians tranfported her from 
thence to Greece; where writing being at the fame time in- 
troduced, a revolution followed in that country, much to the 
advantage of genius, and of the arts. 

_ Greece, before that ara, was funk in flavery, becaufe funk 
in ignorance; but no fooner were laws written, and by that 
Means perpetuated, than the Greeks aroufed themiglyes; their 
minds 
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minds then acquired elevation, and a manly confidence took 
place of timid fervility. They not only thought more, but 
more nobly; defpotifm was banifhed ; induftry, freed from 
her chains, produced abundance; and that brought forth new 
arts, and perfected the old. i 

In this firft epocha, continues our Author, appeared Homer 

and Hefiod. ‘The eulogies beftowed on thefe two original 
eniufes, fired others with emulation; and this foon unfalded 
the germ of every art and fcience. Legiflation, in particular, 
made a vaft progrefs towards perfection; and the laws of Ly- 
curgus, by beftowing honorary diftinétions on merit only, in- 
uced happinefs into focial life; where no citizen afpired 

to priority, without pofleffing thofe qualities which benefitted 
the public. 

Then (a) was produced mythology, which the Author juftly 
calls the greateft effort of human fancy; at leaft when we 
confider it as difengaged from the fables with whith the people 
had ignorantly obfcured it. 

The next age is that of Solon, Sappho, and the feven wife 
men of Greece ;_ when aftronomy was cultivated by Thales, 
lyric poetry brought to perfection by Anacreon. Alczus, and 
Sappho; and when Thefpis fhewed the firft illufions of the 
drama ; and laftly, when architecture, painting, and fculpture, 
fignalized themfelves by productions worthy to be recorded in 
literary memorials. 

But the age of Pericles, of Socrates, and of Alexander, eafily 
eclipfed the two former. To what a height of perfection did 
the arts and fciences then arrive; and how many illuftrious 
names has not their aftonifhing progreis tranf{mitted to pofte- 
rity! ‘The ftatues of Phidias, and Praxiteles; the bronzes of 
Lyfippus; the paintings of Zeuxis, and Apelles; the eloquence 
of Pericles, of Ifocrates, and of Demoithenes ; the hiftory of 
Thucydides ; the comedies of Ariftophanes, and Menander; 
the tragedies of AEfchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides ; the phi- 
lofophy of Ariftotle ; the metaphyfics of Anaxagoras; the wil- 
dom of Socrates and Plato; the magnificent temples of Athens 
and Corinth; the marvellous effects of the mufic of that age; 
all fhew, that the arts of beauty, if not the fciences, had, even 
in thofe early days, almoft gained the fummit of perfection. 


(a2) Here I muft beg leave to differ from the ingenious au- 
thor; mythology was no ftranger in Egypt, long before the days 
of Homerand Lycurgus, Nay, itis even afferted, and there is good 
reafon for the affertion, that the father ef poets corrupted -mytho- 
logy, which, before his time, wa: a compound fyftem of religion 
and phyfics. 
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The fucceffors of Alexander had not the fame regard for 
the arts, which he had. The arts therefore fled from Greece, 
which was now enflaved, and found an happy afylum in the 
court of the Ptolemies. By the countenance of thefe Pri 
Egypt became the center of knowlege, particularly in the age 
of Philadelphus and Archimedes. But if Philadelphus pa- 
tronized arts and letters, thofe who mounted the throne after 
him contemned them, ‘Then they again took flight, and, if 
a happy revolution had not procured them a new country, they 
had ran a rifk of being loft to pofterity. 

It was victorious Rome that invited, and made them deni- 
zons, in the age of Scipio and Ennius, of Czfar, and of 
Cicero. Conquerors of Macedon and Greece, the Romans 
foon admired the Greeks, whom their valour had fubdued. 


Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agrefti Latio. 


The Romans now faw, that a citizen might poflefs other 
valuable qualities, befides courage; and in cultivating the arts 
and fciences, they difcovered a new fpecies of glory, which, 
tho’ lefs brilliant, was more ufeful than that of arms. Genius 
was encouraged, theatres were erected, porticos were built, and 
eloquence acquired new majefty from the tribunitian magi- 
ftrates. ‘To eloquence, indeed, the Romans particularly at- 
tached themfelves, on account of its. extenfive influence on 
public affairs, By it Cicero, that wife philofopher, and ex- 
cellent ftatefman, became the foul of the Roman republic; 
while his example and fuccefs gave new luftre to learning. 

But Czfar perfeéted thofe happy beginnings. Czfar had a 
vaft capacious mind, well enlightened by or Cefar was 
a prodigal citizen, an artful caballer, a verfatile candidate, a 
faétious tribune, a redoubted fenator, an adored conful, the 
moft intrepid foldier in his army, and the greateft captain 
that ever lived. Cafar moved all, animated all, protected 
ail, tried all, executed all. Czefar cherifhed the arts, and de- 
lighted in letters; and with the fame hand that fubjeéted the 
known world, he difdained not to facrifice to the Mufes. 
Who, after him, could be afhamed of cultivating the arts? 

The Author proceeds to celebrate the age of Auguftus, the 
age of Trajan, and the age of Julian. He next characterizes 
the ages of Charlemain, and of Almanzor the Great. Inthe 
time of the latter, Egypt became again the nurlery of the 
learned; and fcience paffed from shat country into Spain, 
where the Mahometan courts protected it. It is true, that 
her votaries were more than ence miftaken in the alae of 
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their purfuit. Chemifts brought forth the chimera of the 


tranfmutation of metals (4); the knowlege of the ftars produced” 


judicial aftrology ; and the ftudy of hiftory gave rife to the 
fictions of romance (c). At the fame time it muft be con- 
fefled,.that Avicenna and Averrhoes added fomewhat to medi- 
cine; as the fcience of calculation owed immortal obligations 
to the Arabians ; while literature, and all the arts which civi- 
lize, were greatly improved by that wonderful people. 

But this age was of fhort duration ; the inexorable Turk¢ 
foon overturned the throne of the Califfs, and with that of the 
Califfs they alfo overturned the throne of fcience. Egypt was 
again plunged into darknefs, and Mahometan Spain being at- 
tacked on all hands by the Chriftians, had no time to culti« 
vate that learning which fhe loved. ; 

Europe then was funk to the loweft ebb of ignorance. Su- 
perftition and credulity, fays the Author, fwallowed up all; the 
ambition of the Pope, and ignorance of the clergy, every 
where diffufed ‘barbarity, flavéry, and corruption. Legiflation 
was neglected, and the people lived without law: duels and 
the ordeal trial were the tefts of right and wrong; while falfe 
decretals, having become the fupremelaw, fubjected not only 
nations, but Kings, to the caprice and paffions of rhe fervant 
of the fervants of God. ‘True devotion was loft ; the lights of 
the human mind went out by degrees, and ethics became the 
unhappy art of eluding; without remorfe, the laws of nature, 
and the laws of Chriftianity. 

| The madnefs of recovering the holy land, though fatal to 
Europe, on many accounts, produced, however, fome good ef- 
fects, It gave rife to a tafte for voyages, and navigation, and, 
of courfe, it extendedcommerce. Venice, Genoa, Pifa, and 
Florence, all, in their turn, made their flags refpe€ted, and 
enriched themfelves with the products of Afia. Moft pilgrims 
were robbers, who ftole away from Greece whatever charmed 
them, in fculpture ; and’ thofe models foon gave rife to imita- 
tions. ‘hey alfo brought with them, into Europe, the Roman 
code, and the philofophy of Ariftotle; and in thefe, the prin- 
ciples of civil government, and the art of reafoning. 


(£) Had the author confulted the firft volume of Boerhaave’s Che- 
miliry, or George Ayricola De Re Metallica, he would lave feens 
_ that the tranfmutation of metals was not of Arabian original, but 
was known, if not in the third, at leaft in the fourth, fifth, fixch, and 
feventh centuries. Andreas Libavius has given us a long lift of 
Greck alchemical writers. 

(c} Here again I beg leave to diffent from this ingenious author. 
Heliodorus’s Ethiopic hiftory, and Chariton’s celebrated novel, were 
wriuen before the uynes here {poken of. ; 
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In this fcholaftic age, colleges and univerfities weré founded. 
Paris, Bologna, Oxford, and Salamanca, became literary marts, 
to which ftudents reforted from the extremities of Europe. 
Never were the fciences more refpected, even by Kings; and 
never did fcholars ftudy more affiduoufly. 

But the fchoolmen were not born to’ enlighten mankind. 
Never were literary productions lefs juft, more obfcure, or 
more fallacioufly fubtle. . . 

Manuel Paleologus then fat on the tottering throne of Con- 
ftantinople.’ Being menaced by an inundation of Turks, he 
came to feek fuccours from the Weft, ‘and brought with him 
fome fcholars, who made Italy acquainted with the long-un- 
known beauties of the Greek and Latin tongues; and foon 
gave to the reft of:‘Europe a tafte for the Belles Lettres. The 
living languages became more copious and more ‘perfect ; elo~ 
quence, poetry,’ and criticifm, arofe, in fome fort, from the 
tomb, and fhone with additional luftre. Princes and Popes 
vied with each other in the favour they beftowed on the arts > 
and to this emulation is owing the Vatican Library, which’ 
Sixtus the fourth founded,. and which his fucceffors have ren- 
dered fo famous.* But what contributed moft to the difflemi- 
nation of learning, was the invention of printing. 

The fciences; and the fine arts, thus exiled from Conftanti- 
nople,'and Greece, found a refuge in Italy. The houfe of 
Medici invited ‘them to Florence, and beftowed on them thofe 
treafures which an extended commerce-had amaffed. -Rome,' 
in particular,-adopted them, and, by a laudable fraud, convert- 
ed to their fervice the immenfe treafures which a ‘credulous 
people had deftined to holy, but barbarous, expeditions. The 
age of Leo X. and of Taffo, is famous for the aftonifhing.ra- 
pidity with which every art haftened towards perfe&tion. New 
Virgils, new Apelles’s, and new Phidias’s challenged the ad- 
miration of Europe. Chronology and Hiftory emerged from 
obfcurity, and confufion, by that care which the mutual jea- 
loufy of the Reformed, and the Catholics, entertained of each 
other. - The difcovery of the compafs facilitated navigation ; 
and navigation having been rendered lefs dangerous, facilitated 
commerce ; which was carried to the Indies. Fromaftronomy, 
Columbus was led to believe in the exiftence of the antipodes ; 
which induced him to enterprize thedifcovery of thenew worlds 
and the new world being difcovered, prefented totheAftronomer 
in its turn, a new Heaven to ftudy. . New plants enriched bo- 
tany, and Jent to medicine helps till then unknown. . Natural 
hiftery offered to the curious eye of the Philofopher an:nfinity. 
of interefting phenomena, Chance difcovered the telefcope 
Review, Feb, 1757. L in 
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in Holland, by which the moderns have been enabled to find 
out the arrangement of the univerfe. The world of Ptolemy 
was now exploded; and Galileo afcertained by experiment, 
the fyftem of aftronomy which Copernicus had only imagined, 

The Author, laftly, proceeds to develope the progrefs of arts 
in the ages of Richlieu and Defcartes; of Lewis XIV. and 
Newton ; of Peter the Great, and Leibnitz; of Lewis XV. 
and of Frederic. In every one of thofe epochas, Mr, Mehegan 
ranges the feveral fciences and arts under their proper clafles, 
and takes a fucceffive review of thofe Geniufes who have emi« 
nently diftinguifhed themfelves in each. 

Upon the whole, the work is highly interefting. It abounds 

with mafterly touches, and well-drawn Characters. The 
Method, too, is excellent, and the Diction (generally) clear, 
“elegant, and full of fire. Great Difcernment is alfo fhewn 
by the author, in the choice of his Materials; and equal abi- 
lity, in his manner of exhibiting the various Objects he has 
collected, for the entertainment of his Readers. Voal- 
taire, himfelf, does not write with more fpirit, and is not 
fo truly learned as Mr. Mehegan, At the fame time, how- 
ever, it ought to be obferved, that his work is not without 
faults: his language is fometimes not only falfely brilliant, 
but incorrect ; and fome paflages are fo echned, as not to be 
natural. The Author too, has, now and then, fhewn a partia- 
lity to certain artifts, and protectors of arts ; and perhaps he 
fhould not have confined his encomiums to England, France, 
Italy, Mufcovy, and Berlin, as there are other parts, even 
in Baoshe, which have produced great men, equally deferying 
his praife. 

Tothe confiderations on the revolutions of the arts, are ad- 
ded, three little pieces, of which, I prefume your Readers will 
not be difpleafed to fee the out-lines. 

The firft is entitled, Reflexions fur [ Hiftoire, et en particu 
lier fur ? Hiftoire ancienne. 

n this piece, the Author has thought much, and juftly. He 

ftrenuoufly maintains the certainty and ufefulnefs of antient 

_hiftory, and, with much fpirit, refutes thofe who efpoufe acon- 
trary doétrine ;_ particularly M. de Voltaire. 

The fecond tract is a letter upon the education of the fair 

flex. 

The laft piece is a dialogue, intended to fhew, that happi- 
nefs is neither attached to fortune, the pleafures of the world, 
hor a brilliant reputation; but that the man of Learning 
who is retired from the buftle of the world, enjoys an infinity 
of pleafures, always new, always pure, always lively, —_ 
varie 
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vatied, and always capable of affording fatisfation. In fhorts 
that nations are happy, and virtuous, in proportion to the pro- 
grefs the arts and fciences have made among them. 

This is the beft of the three additional pieces. It is not 
a cold detail of queftion and anfwer. The fpeakets have 
charaéters, and thefe characters are well contrafted; their 
fentiments are the natural refult of their peculiar ways of think- 
ing, and exprefled with the greateft propriety of diétion. In 
fhort, it is an excellent model of elegant colloquial dif- 
putation. 

I proceed now to an article of a very different natute; viz. 

G+ 

Of a Cancer radically cured by internal medicines. Extr 

from a journal publifoed by Mr. Profeffar Lambergen, at 

end of bis inaugural oration. Groningen. 1754- | 


LTHOUGH the cafe from which Ihave taken the fol- 

lowing extract, was printed upwatds of two years 

ago, yet as it is very little known in Britain, and as we have 

few, if any, fuch well-vouched inftances of the cure of a con- 

firmed cancer of the breaft, by internal medicines, it .is pré- 

fumed, that a fhort account of it will not be difpleafing to 
your medical Readers, 

A ftout woman, (a widow) .of thirty-four years of age, the 
mother of four children, the youngeft of whom fhe then fuck- 
led, had often been fubje& to inflammatory difeafes, and fup- 
purations of her breafts; which laft ended in fome fchirfous 
{wellings in her right breaft. She was one day feized with all 


‘the ordinary fore-runners of a fever, attended with a burning, 


and moft excruciating pain, and inflammation of the left breaft ; 
which, by a copious venefection, and nes 8) aa remedies, 
ordered her by IDr. Lambergen, was fubdued. 

About a year after, her menfes, which had appeared in her 
eighteenth year, beginning to diminifh, fhe felt a pricking 
pain in the fame breaft, efpecially upon any change of weather, 
as alfo a greater fwelling in that part. ‘Thefe fymptoms being 
rendered more violent by a fall, fhe again had recourfe to Dr. 
Lambergen. 

This gentleman, upon examining his patient, found the 
fwellings, which had formerly appeared feparate, now gathered 
into one tumour, with confiderable enlargement, on the upper 
purt of the breaft, upon'the peCtoral mufcle. It was unequal, 
rugged, and hard as a ftone. She felt a conftant, uneafy, 
itching, and from time to time a racking pain, which begin- 
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ning in herarm-pit, ended at thetumour. In her arm-pit, he 
alfo perceived.a glandular induration, and fome of the fame 
kind were now-to be felt in the affected breaft; which, how- 
ever had undergone no change of colour, nor was ‘it hotter 
than ufual ; only one or two of its veins appeared a little fwelled. 

By means of a plaifter, in which lead arid. mereury were 
_the chief ingredients, and by the ufe of abforbent, and. ano- 
dyne powders, taken night and morning, the pains abated, 
but the tumour increafed; and when her menfes returned, .a 
little growing red fpot appeared on her breaft, which at Jaf 
became the. center.of the moft excruciating torture. 
...»Emmenagogue pills, with warm bathing the feet, were fub- 
*ftituted in the room of the powders; which, however, up 
a difappearance the menftrual difcharge, were again adminif- 

ed every evening ; and by the affiftance of thefe, with the lof 
of ten ounces of blood, from the foot, the patient, was, for 
fome days, almoft freed from pain. 

This flattering: profpect, however, continued not. long ; the 
Jittle rifing which+had appeared-fome time before, on thefuperior. 
part of her ‘breaft, began to inflame; the itching returned with 
-more violence; and the {tabbing pains were now, almoft con- 
-tinua]l, In fhort, -the tumour increafing, at laft broke into 
choles, and, in the opinion of Drs. Du Bois, Winter, and Van 
Arum, as well as of Dr. Lambergen, was now a confirmed 
cancer. : . 

But how was this dreadful diforder to be remedied? «Mr. 
-Profeflor Winter acquainted Dr. Lambergen, that (2) Degner, 
a famous phyfician of Nimeguen, had formerly mentioned to 
him a plant, which, tho’ not uncommon, was yet a fovereign 
remedy againft inveterate fchirri; but whofe virtues in that 
-refpeét he (Mr, Winter) had never experienced. 

The plant was the Solanum Lethale 4 Belladonna. Ger. 269. 
Emac. 340. Raii Cat. Plant.- Angha Id. \Syn. Stirp. Brit. & 
Hift. Plant I. 679. Deadly Night-fhade, or Dwale (4). 
rac Manacum multis, f. Belladonna. J. Bauh. Hift.Plant. 

. OI, 

Solanum Melanocerafus, Cafp. Bauh. Pin, 166. 


(a2) Degner wrote an excellent treatife on the Dyfentery, which 
prevailed at-Nimeguen, &c. anno 1736. It was publifhed atUtrecht, 
‘jn 1738. He alfo has publifhed a philofophical and natural hiftory 
-of peat, or turf, 

.{6) This plant is found in England, viz. in Cambridgefhir ; 
‘ Warwickfhire ; Kent; at Iflington, near London; and in many 
other. places, 
Se- 
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Solanum furiofum J. M.Faber Strychn. p..34. 
_ Belladonna Tournef. Inft: 77. Boerh. Ind. IT. 6g. 
_ Atropa Linnzi Gen, Plant. ‘ 
_ Dr. Lambergen was ftartled at the remedy propofed, inaf-» 
much as Authors are even fcrupulous of applying this plant ex- 
ternally (c) ; butall agree, that internally taken, itis a deadly 
poifon, either killing, or rendering thofe foolifh, who cat of 
it; for it is a fact well known, that the daughter of the cele-' 
brated botanift, Abraham Muntingius, was: killed ‘by. eating 
fome of the berries of this plant (d). 3 

But the defperate cafe of the patient, and the violent agonies 
fhe endured, made Dr. Lambergen refolute to try the remedy ; 
and therefore, through a noble fentiment of humanity, he ie 
termined firft to try on HIMSELF what noxious effects the 


plant might have. W 


To this end, he poured. ten little cups of water upon«a 
fcruple of the leaves of this plant, which had been gathered 
and dried three. years before. He let it ftand all night by the 
fire. In the morning the infufion was of a deep colour, void 
of fmell, but of a flat difagreeable tafte. He fwallowed a: 
twentieth part of the whole, fafting; and tho’ this was upon 
an empty ftomach, it produced no fenfible effect. Next morn- 
ing, he doubled the dofe, alfo fafting ; which foon made him 
a little giddy, and occafioned.an unutual drynefs in his. mouth : 
but as all thefe fymptoms went off in an hour or two, he 
thought he might now fafely adminifter to his’ patient the fame 
quantity. 

Accordingly, on the 14th of January, 1745, fhe had a cup: 
of the infufion, which produced the fame fymptoms in her zs 
it did on her phyfician, with this agreeable addition, that her 
pulfe was fofter, and lefs quick, than‘ufual. For feven days 
the fame dofe was fwallowed, and the fame confequences en- 
fuing. At the fame time a frefh plaifter, with the addition 
of ten grains of opium, was applied to the breaft affected, 


(c) Authors commend it externally applied in the cure of cancerous | 
tumours, Folia recentia mammis impofita, earum durities J tumores 
emolliunt, difcutiunt {F fanant, etiam cancrofos, fays Dale, Pharm. 
and Mr. Ray gives us an account of the cure of a lady’s cancerous 
eye, by applying frefh leaves of this plant to it. 

(2) Like inflances of the deadly effeéts of this plant, when eaten, 
occur not unfrequently in botanical writers, ¢. g. Gerard mentions 
fame boys at Wifbich killed by it. And Boulduc, Hi. & Mem. 
del Acad. Roy. des Sciences, 1703. takes notice of fome children 
near Paris, killed by unhappily eating its berries. 
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By thef®, the pains at firft abated; but before thé end of that 
week, they grew worfe, both as to frequency and acutenefs, 
‘The eminence on the fuperior part of the breaft became livid, 
the {pot grew more and more inflamed, cracked, and rofe into 
two little points, of a yellowifh complexion. 

Her menfes approaching, the evening powders were difcone 
tinued, and bathing of the feet fubftituted. The patient grew 
faint, and convulfed; but was almoft inftantaneoufly relieved 
by a {poonful of the following mixture. 


K Ocul. Caneror. ifs. 
<p. Nitr. Dulc. a 
yr. Diacod. Zils. 
Aq. Samb. Zv. M. 


Which being taken in the fame quantity every half hour, her 
menfes flowed in greater abundance than ever, and her pains 
vattly abated. 

On the 27th of January, a fecond fcruple of Belladonna, 
was infufed in the fame quantity of water, and the patient 
now took fomewhat more than a tea-cup full of the liquor. 
‘The fwelling decreafed, but the cutting pains returned al- 
moft as violent as ever. On the 29th, the two little holes 
difcharged a yellowifh matter, like pus; but the pointed hard- 
nefs was more than commonly painful. 30. All her other me- 
dicines were laid afide, except the infufion of the Belladonna, 
of which fhe that day fwallowed a cup and an half. But her 
mouth foon became fo dry, that fhe could fcarce get down 
fome difhes of tea; her head turned round, and her eyes were 
fo affected, that fhe could with great difficulty a mid- 
dling print, At the fame time her pulfe was quickned, and her 
appetite lefs ; but then her pains were gone, and fhe had no 
naufea, nor anxiety. 

31. The hard eminence broke into two holes, from which 
iffued fome drops of laudable matter, 

Feb. 2, Drefied twice a day with ung. nutritum, &c. all the 
holes enlarged, another eminence appeared, the pains leflened, 
and her appetite grew better. 

4. The patient fupped abroad, and neglecting her infufion 
next morning, the 5th, was very uneafy the enfuing night. 
Before the end of February, the fame dofe being every morne 
ing repeated, the whole fchirrus was become fofter; and had 
loit confiderably of its fize, 

April 6. ‘The ulcers healed, byt the pains of her breaft grew 
worfe, and feveral blifters appeared all along her left leg and 
thigh ; from which, for twenty-four hours, an incredible quan- 
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tity of thick whitifh matter oozed, attended with greater tor- 
tures in thofe parts, than ever fhe had felt in her breaft, where 
now one of the holes again opened, but difcharged lefs than. 
before. Several of thefe bladders afterwards appeared in differ- 
ent parts of her body, with the fame phznomena. 

May 7. The patient better and better. Her breaft almoft 
free of pain, fcarce any difcharge. 28. ‘The ulcers being 
clofed, the unguentum nutritum was now difcontinued, 

June 12, the fchirrus was quite diffolved, and the breaft ap- 
peared only a little larger than the other, She was now ftro 
and had got her natural complexion. On the 13th, fhe went 
a journey of fome weeks; Dr. Lambergen advifed her to con- 
tinue the infufion, but fhe did not. Yet at her return, he 
found her equally well; and if at any time after the felt any 
twitches in her breaft, one cup of the Belladonna infufion 
always effectually fubdued them. 

The patient afterwards married a fecond hufband, had a 
child whom fhe fuckled ; and though eight years had elapfed 
when Dr. Lambergen publifhed this curious journal, fhe had 
had no relapfe. 

Thus eighteen fcruples of the infufion of that venomous 
plant, the "Belladonna, in feventeen months effectually cured 
a poor woman, who, otherwife, muft inevitably have fallen 
a facrifice to the moft excruciating of difeafes. She never had 
occafion to encreafe the dofe beyond the cup and an half. Du- 
ring the whole progrefs of the cure, fhe was generally much 
difordered till her menfes appeared. G-ry 


: Madrid. 

Work has been printed in this capital, entitled, dppa- 

rato para la Hiftoria Natural Efpanola, fc. tomo pri= 
mero: i.e. An Effay towards a natural Hiftory of Spain, 
By Father Jofeph Torrubia, a Francifcan, &c. 1754. vol. 1, 
fmall folio. It contains feveral phyfical Diflertations, parti- 
cularly on the Deluge: in which that grand queftion, How 
marine bodies, and their petrefactions, came to be depofited 
on the tops of the Mighel mountaine of Spain, where they 
have been lately difcovered, is amply difcuffed. 

The work is magnificently printed, and adorned with feveral 
elegant plates, of figured ftones, and other foffils, It has been 
received by the Spaniards with exceffive applaufe. In a word, 
its Author feems to have paved the way for the iciences ams 
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this bigotted and ignorant people ; yet is not his work free 
from an unphilofophical credulity; nor is Father Torrubia’s 
arrangement of the foflils, he treats of, to be commended, 
However, notwithftanding his defeéts, he deferves honourable 
mention in the annals of Literature. 

P,S. Madrid will allo {peedily produce a curious Hiftory 
of California, compiled from the moft authentic Memoirs, 








Memoirs de M. dela Porte, premier Valet de Chambre de Louis 
XIV. Contenant plufieurs particularities des regnes de Louis 
~ XIII. & de Louis XIV. Geneva, 1756.  8v0. p. 244. 


SHESE Memoirs are not calculated to excite the applaufe 
; of thofe nice Readers who delight in {canning fyllables, 
and whore rather follicitous about the found, than the fenfe, 
of aperiod. M. de la Porte was no {cholar, but he had an ex- 
cellent underftanding, improved by long converfe with courts, 
His manner of writing is natural and cafy; and is diftinguith-, 
able by an air of truth and candour, that fully .compenfates 
for the want of that elegance which is expected from the pen 
of an accomplifhed ‘writer. | | : 
Our Author was one of thofe domeftics of. the celebrated, 
Anne of Auftria, whom her hufband, Lewis XIII, banithed, 
the court,on his fufpecting her of a criminal intimacy with the 
famous Dake of Buckingham, who made fo diftinguifhed a 
figure in the reigns of our James the firft, and his fon Charles, 
This fufpicion de la Porte treats as groundlefs, Probably, too, 
the King himfelf was convinced of the Queen’s innocence ; 
for, after fix months, de la Porte was reinftated in his employ- 
ment about her Majefty: which he enjoyed for feveral years ; 
till being one day feized, by order of the King, and a letter 
from the Queen to Mademoifelle de Chevreufe, found: upon 
him, poor dela Porte was fent to the Baftile: notwithftand- 
ing theletter, upon the ftricteft perufal, contained nothing to 
juttify this procedure. ‘The queftions.which were put to the 
prifoner, and his anfwers, are related at length, in the Me- 
moirs ; andthey fhew, that neither threats.nor ill ufage could 
induce him to betray the fecrets of his royal miftrefs:. who, at 
Jaft, prevailed on the King, to let this faithful domeftic return 
again to court;. where his miftrefs gave him a moft gracious 
reception, ahd faid to her courtiers, Voila ce pauvre Garcon 
gui a tant fouffert pour Moi, et aqui Fe dais tout ce que Fe fuis 
a prefent. Nor was her gratitude confined to words. She 
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alfo made de la Porte a prefent of a hundred thoufand livres; 
to purchafe the place of firft Valet de Chambre to the King. 
_ The fcene now begins to thicken, and our Author’s anec- 
dotes are more interefting. Courts, and Courtiers, he deli- 
neates with no unfkilful hand.. He paints the Queen too, and 
Cardinal Mazarine, in their native colours; and we are given 
to underftand, that the reports fpread abroad, of Anne’s in- 
timacy with the Cardinal, were not fo deftitute of foundation, 
as rumours’ commonly are.. But the moft important part of 
thefe Memoirs, are the anecdotes relating to the education of 
Lewis the XIVth.. The perufal of thefe will make ‘every 
Reader of humanity fhudder at the dangers to which the 
education of Princes is, in general, expofed ; and at the ex- 
treme difficulty of rightly inftruéting thofe on whofe probity 
and underftanding the welfare of nations fo eminently de- 
nds. . MENG. 2 3 ’ 
De la Porte was well apprized of this ; and being thefirftValet 
who lay in the chamber of Lewis XIVth, after he was taken 
out of the hands of the women, he began to inftrué his young 
mafter, then only feven-years old, in the hiftory of France, 
in lieu of the nurfery-tales with which, till then, he had been 
amufed. But this procedure of La Porte’s, was difapproved 
by his Eminence the Superintendant of the King’s education, 
becaufe it tended too much to his Majefty’s improvement: a 
point which Statefmen and Court-Minifters are not very zea- 
lous to promote ; Thefe venerable Gentlemen feldom chufing 
that Kings and Princes fhould be enabled to think and judge 
for themielves. ' 

As the King grew up, fays this honeft fervant, the care of 
his education thould likewife have been extended ;_ but inftead 
of this, -fpies were placed upon him, to prevent his being in- 
fpired with fentiments befitting his ftation.. Good books were 
profcribed ; and Godeau’s excellent Catechifm fuddenly dif- 
appeared, without any-body’s knowing ought of the matter. 

As it often happened that young Lewis would mis-be- 
have, in the prefence ‘of “his Geweante, (Marfhal de Ville- 
roy) [ufed to wait, fays de la Porte, without faying any thing, 
in hopes that his Governor would correé&t him; but when [ 
perceived he let his royal pupil-go on, I took the liberty to 
put his-Majefty in’ mind of- what he was, and of what he 
ought to do. Then, indeed,:-M. Villeroy, after mufing a- 
while, would fay, ‘* La Porte tells you truth, Sire ! La Porte 
“* tells you truth.” «And this was all the reprehenfion, or ad- 
vife, that this confcientious.Governor could afford! for fo 
extremely complaifant was he to all the King’s foibles, that, 
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ong, he was, Lewis himfelf perceived it; and frequents 
ly, when he appealed to the Marfhal, with regard to things 
which his own fenfe told him were wrong, he would anfwer 
for his Governor, ** Yes, Sire! you are in the right !” 

Nor was the leaving this.royal youth in ignorance, theonly 
injury done him by the negligence of thofe who had the care of | 
him. The Cardinal often fuffered him to want even necefla- 
fs ; inion shes de Ja Porte ng found the “ with his 

through worn-out fheets,. ying upon the mat- 
tras, Our Author relates many little incidents of this fort, 
which ferve to fhew how hardly it fared with this mighty Mo- 
narch, in the earlier years of his reign. For inftance; the 
young King, fays he, having promifed to fpeak to Mazarine 
in behalf of fome petitioner, was afked a few days after, if 
he had been fo good as to keephis promife? He faid nothing 
to the perfon, but whifpering his Valet de Chambre, with a 
low and plaintiff voice, ** I fpoke to him, faid he, but it was 
“¢ to no purpofe.” 

The King having one or received a hundred Louis d’Ors, 
from the Intendant of the Finances, for pocket-money, and 
to give away to the invalid foldiers, had the money taken from 
him by the Cardinal; fo that he bad not a dozen pieces to 
throw to a multitude of wounded and fick people, who begged 
alms of him, to fupport them in their miferies, | 

Thefe mortifications could not but give great uneafinefs to 
Lewis ; but wrong as thefe er: might be, they are nothing, 
compared toa crime which LaPorte infinuates, that Maza- 
rine, that holy member of the facred college, committed. It 
is true, .our Author does not call a {pade a fpade ; but he fays 
enough to give us a very fhocking Idea of the Cardinal. | 

Our Valet de C re’s difcovery of this procedure, bapr 
pened one evening, after the King had been with the Cardi- 
nal the whole day; and he thought himfelf bound in confci- 
ence to acquaint the Queen with it. The Queen thanked 
him with feeming gratitude; but it was not long, ere 
M. de la Poste himfelf began to perceive, by the Cardinal’s 
behaviour towards him, that his own difgrace was at no great 
diftance. In fine, the informant was obliged to fell his 
office ; nor was he any more permitted to fee the King, till 
after the Queen’s death: when Lewis fent for him to court, 
and beftewed on him a penfion equivalent to his former inr 
come. 

It muft not be omitted, that the Editor affures the public, 
that thefe Memoirs were not intended, by M., de la Poste, for 


public 
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public view ; but that he compiled them folely for the ufe of 
his own family. G-r 


Conclufion of she foreign Books for this Month. 








The Second Part of Mr. Bower's Anfwer toa feurrilous Pam- 
phlet, &c. with Remarks on the Six Letters, proving them te 
be forged. Svo, 6d. Sandby. 


N this fecond Part of Mr. Bower’s anfwer, he endeavours. 
to demonftrate what he promifed in his firft part, viz. that 
the fix Letters afcribed tohina, are as impudent, asabfurd, and 
as barefaced a forgery, as Rome, or the Emiflaries of Rome, 
ever attempted to impofe on mankind, if fal/e facts, fe 
dates, and improbabilities bordering on impoffibilities, are mar 
of forgery ; for all thefe, he fays, evidently concur in the Let- 
ters. in queftion. | 
He begins with what he calls falfe facts, and tells us, that 
if he wrote the Letters in queftion, it muft be taken for grant- 
ed, that Father Sheldon, as well as the reft of the Jefuits, be- 
lieved him at that time reconciled tothe Church, and returned 
to his duty in the Order; fince no man can fuppofe that Fa- 
ther Sheldon would have correfponded with him as a penitent, 
if, unabfolved from the greater excommunication which he 
had incurred by joining in communion with a Proteftant 
Church, he had fiill profedied the Proteftant Religion, and re~ 
fufed, as a Jefuit, to return to hisduty. But that he never was, 
nor pretended to be reconciled, either to the Church or the 
Order, can be eafily fhewn. For had he been reconciled to 
the Church, he muft have been prefent at Mafs on Sundays 
and Holidays, in compliance with one of her chief ‘precepts 5 
had he been reconciled to the Order, he muft, as a Prieft and 
a Jefuit, have faid Mafs, not only on Sundays and Holida 
but every day, agreeable to the laws of theSociety. Now he 
challenges the whole body of Papifts, Priefts, and Jefuits, 
to fay they ever faw him any where at Mafs, or were prefent 
when he faid it, during the time Father Sheldon is fuppofed 
to have believed him reconciled to the Church, and the Order, 
and to have thereupon correfponded with him as a Penitent. 
Here Mr. Bower feems to triumph; though the difcerning 
part of his Readers may poffibly imagine, that there is no 
great reafon for this, when refed upon what is very 
well known, viz. that the Jefuits are allowed me 
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all poffible fhapes; ‘and,:in order. to. carry on’ their fchemes, 
the more effectually, are often excufed from conforming to the 

es and precepts of their Church. But as it is not our province 
to anfwer Mr. Bower, we. fhall proceed to lay»:before our 
Readers a fhort account of fome other arguments advanced by 
this Gentleman, in-vindieation-ef-himfelf, —— ...-. -— .-. —. 

He labours to prove, that he could have no motives arifin 
from intereft, to return,-or pretend to return, td the Church of 
Rome, and his Order,-in 1744, or 1745 5 for he was at-that 
time in better circumftances than’he-had ever been before ; 
had an annuity of 941. pundtually paid ‘him half-yearly ; ac. 
quired every day more by his writings ; and was honoured with 
the particular protection and friendfhip of feveral Proteftants, 
And whereas it is faid, by his:adverfaries, that upon being re- 
conciled to his Order, he had reafon to hope, that the public: 
purfe of the fociety might be open to him, as well as to other’ 
members of it, and that ‘his income might be augmented by: 
the addition of a falary as’aMiffionary.in this country, where: 
it was his inclination to dwell; he anfwers, that the fum of: 
thirty pounds’ a year, and no more, is allowed by the Society 
to a Jefuit Mifitonary in London, for lodging, raiment, and 
food ; and .that thofe in the country receive nothing from the 
Order, but are maintained by the families they live with, and 
allowed ten pounds a year for their raiment. He obferves 
likewife,: that all private_property being banifhed from religi- 
ous communities, by the-vyow of-poverty, ‘whatever he 'pof- 
fefled would, upon his..return to the Order,;*havetbeen no’ 
longer his, but the Order’s; fo that to fay, bistntere/? vifibly’ 
prompted him to be reconciled to the-Order, is as. zood fenfe, we: 
are told, as'to fay his intereft vifibly prompted him to quit his 
Proteftant friends, beth-willing and. able.to ferve him, to give’ 
up all he might expect from them, and turn Miilionary, in’ 
order to receive thirty pounds a year, or ten pounds, in lieu: 
of ninety-four pounds, and all the reft of the money he had 
at that time.. Oras | 
' As to the woman and the child, fo often mentioned in the 
Letters, Mr. Bower challenges: his adverfaries to produce the 
one or the other, or any body that ever knew the one or the! 
other... ‘They have been every where fought'for, he fays, and’ 
have been no where found, - but ‘in the Letters in queftion, and‘ 
the.wicked hearts of their Authors. ! ! 

In one of the Letters he offers himfelf as. ready ‘to go to 
whatfoever part’of the world the Provincial or the General of 
the Jefuits fhould think fit-to fend him. . But at ithe very time; 
he is fuppofed-to have writ:this, he tells us,: he was engaged 
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jn a treaty'of marriage, as many perfons of unexcéptionable 
veracity, who were then privy to’ it, are ready to atteft. 
the Letters in queftion, therefore, are genuine, he was-deter- 
mined to fettle here for life, as he has done fince, and’at the 
fame time ready to break off all engagements, to bid fatewell - 
for ever to his‘friends and" his country, and repair, at @ mi- 
nute’s warning, to what ‘part foever of the known wofld’ it 
fhould pleafe the General to fend him, Rome iffelf not’ex- 
cepted, noreven Macerataa 5 6 0 ts 

He concludes what he has advanced in relation to faéts in 
the following manner. Ww “a ON 

¢ When leading faéts;’ fays he; * facts that are the founda- 
tion upon which ‘a whole corréfpondence’is fuppofed to be 
« grounded, ‘are apparently falfe, -it‘is the ftrongeit ‘mark of 
© forgery that‘can’ be brought to difprove any fuch corréfpond- 
‘ence. Now'that I ever wasj or éver pretended tobe re- 
‘ conciled to the Church of Rome, or the Order of the Je- 
‘ fuits ; that ever offered myfelf as ready to go to whatever 
* part of the world the Provincial or the General: fhould be 
‘ pleafed to command me ; ‘that Iever cohabited with a wo- 
‘ man, who” brought me 1390]. either as a wife ora concu- 
* bine, are evidently falfe faéts, as I have here’ fhewn, and 
« yet aflerted; or fuppofed in the Letters in queftion; there- 
© fore the Letters in queftion are evidently an impudent and 
© bare-faced forgery” . FIG 

He now endeavours to prove, that-the Letters are forged, 
from their dates; and here he tells us, that the circum- 
ftances of the’ time when they are fuppofed to have been 
written, is, perhaps, as ftrong’a proof of their not being au- 
thentic, as any thing he has ‘yet alleged againft’ their au- 
thenticity. For they are fuppofed to have been written in the 
years 1746 and 1747, that is, at the very time he was writing 
the hiftory of the Popes and of Popery; nay, and one of them 
but a day or two before the publication of ‘his propofals, with 
the firft page of the preface, long before which his defign of 
writing that Hiftory was publicly known. 
‘ And can any man, fays he, * think me capable of writ- 
ing fuch Letters to the Superior of the Jefuits; and putting 
it thus inhis power, and the power of every Jefuit, to ruin 
my character with my Proteftatit friends,’ at the very time I 
was upon the point of provoking them in that manner? can 
any man," I fay, think me capable of having actedfo fenfelefs 
apart, merely to get back from the Jefuits afum of money I 
did not want, which I knew they would return to me, and 


for which, in the meantime, they paid me an intereft of 
mn. 
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<9]. per Cent, Are they, who do not believe me to have 
© ated thus madly, againft all my interefts, againft all rea. 
* fon, andcommon fenfe, fools or knaves? And may it-not 
© be fuppofed, that he, who fcurriloufly aflerts that they aie, 
€ is a mixture of both?’ : 

As for the fimilitude of the hand-writing, the —_ evi- 
dence produced to authenticate the Letters, Mr. Bower fays he 
is willing to allow them to be as like his hand-writing as his 
adverfaries pleafe, fince he has not yet been fuffered to infpe&t 
them ; but every Lawyer, he fays, will tell them, that inftances 
are not wanting, not only of a Promiflary. Note, or a Sub- 
fcription, but of Wills and Deeds, ‘much longer than the’ Six 
Letters, forged with fuch art, that no man could diftinguith 
the copy from the original. “To all this he edds, that had he 
written the Letters in queftion, he fhould have: taken care to 
prevent their having ever been fhewn to any living foul. He 
needed only, he fays, to have prefixed to each Letter the word 
Soli, to you alone, which is the fame thiag withthe Jefuits as 
Sub Sigiilo compels under the feal of confefion, an inyio- 
lable feal. ‘Thus the Jefuits write to their Superiors, the Ge- 
neral, or the Provincials, it is faid, when they want the con- 
tents of their Letters to be kept fecret: and the Superiour is 
bound to deftroy the Letter as foon as he has anfwered it, in 
the fame manner as aConfeflor is bound to deftroy or return 
to the penitent a written confeffion of his fins. 

Having thus endeavoured to prove that the Letters in quef- 
tion are an impudent and bare-faced forgery, Mr. Bower pro- 
ceeds to acquaint us, that it is not his intention to trouble the 
world any more on this fubjeét; that the Libeller may get 
money by fpreading calumnies in eighteen-penny pamphlets , 
and while he does fo, may find his account in a perpetual con- 
troverfy upon this fubjeét, or other fupplemental and new- 
invented lies ; but Mr. Bower will leave him to carry it on by 
himfelf, and return to the Hiftory of the Popes with all dili- 
gence, that he may endeayour to make the public amends for 
the time he has fpent in defending himielf againft the new In- 
quifition fet up in thiskingdom. But if his difpatch in purfu- 
ing that work fhould not be fo great as he defires, he hopes it 
will be confidered, that his health has been hurt by the anxiety 
and vexation, which he could not but feel from an attack of 
fuch anature. Like a good Chriftian, however, and one ear- 
neftly folicitous for the welfare of his country, he prays, that 
the mifchief may ftop with him; but no innocent man, he 
fays, no innocent woman, no family, can be fafe, if fuch 
proceedings are encouraged; and the youngeft man now — 
Ww 
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will not fee an end of the mifchief that fociety will fuffer from 
the confequences of this perfetution begun againft him, if 
the manner of carrying it on be not branded with the infamy 
it deferves. | 

As his Readers will expeé, that he fhould clear himfeif 
from the charge of perverting Mrs. Hoyles to Popery, before 
he takes leave of the public, he accordingly gives a thort ace 
count of that affair, in a Po cript, fo far as he can 
it, at the diftance of twenty-nine or thirty years, 

He concludes his anfwer with acknowleging his obligations 
to an unknown friend, for grey in pe me 
teer, Of Febru > againtt partial omiffiens, 
suhengeicatations of his Defence, in the Monthly Review 5 
begging the public to be on their cuerd againft the Reviewers, 
who, it feems, are combined with his enemies againft him, In 
regard to this, as Mr. Bower has only brought a general accu- 
fation againft us, we can only return this general anfwer :— 
That fuch complaints, and fuch accufations, are the ufual ef- 
feéts of the refentment that has generally been poured out 
againft us, ever fince the commencement of the Review, by 
almoft every Author who has thought his work lefs favourably 
fpoken of, than he himfelf would have advifed, had his opi- 
nion, or choice, been confulted.—But, all this is very natu- 
ral, and very fit: for, doubtlefs, every Author, be his mie- 
rits or demerits what they will, has the fame right to diffent 
from our judgment, and to cenfure our Reviews, that we have 
to find fault with his writings. R 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For FEBRUARY, 1757. 
" MEDICAL. 


Art. I. Letter from a@ Phyfician in Town, to a Friend in 

the Country, on the Subject? of dnoculation. In 
which the Reafons for the Praétice, are confidered, and enforced, 
and its Confijtency with our Duty to God, and to Society, affert- 
ed and defended. 8vo. 1s. Meadows. 

__ This performance, after mentioning the Bifhop of Worcefter's 
fermon in favour of Inoculation, and the conduét of many Cler- 
gymen who have had their children inoculated, in oppofition to 
the abfurd and extravagant fermons preached by fome others 
againgt it, gives us, ift, A fhort account of the introdution of 
the practice. 2d, Some eftimate of its-fuccefs, in comparifon 

. with the events of common infeétion. 2. An Enquiry into 7 

I natu 
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‘ natural caufes of fach fuccefs. Thefe are delivered in a rational: 


«- 


and brief. manner’; and: if ‘there is not much new matter in’ 
the detail of each head, the whole is propofed in fuch plain: 


and intelligible terms, as to be eafily underftood by Readers of. 
‘moderate .commprehenfion. 


But the point _purfued with the greateft attention, by this reae. 
fonable Writer *, is that mentioned in the laft part of the title- 
page, which is, toevince the confiftency of Inoculation with our 
daty to God, and to fociety; the difcuffion, of which extends ' 
from page 21 to 3g, where the Letter concludes, ‘The’ ‘intro- 
duétion to this point is judicious, and may ferve as a {pecimen of 


-.the Author’s expreffion, and manner of thinking. 


~ *€ Tfhould be forry to weaken, in any degree, that juft reve.: 


_ “ rence and’ fubmiflion which we owe to the will of the Supreme: 
~£ Being: but Icannot help thinking, that his name is much: 


.* too often introduced into thefe’ kind of arguments; and, 
* fometimes with a freedom nota little derogatory to his attri-. 


* butes; as though the laws he prefcribes to man, flowed from. 
*’ arbitrary will, and were mere pofitive laws, without any rational 
‘ motives or tendencies. Now, this is fuppofing the laws of 


‘© God to be inferior to human laws, in which there is always’an' 


* expreffion, or implication of fome reafon ‘for making them, 
* and of fome good intention towards thofe who are expected to’ 
* obey them ; otherwife they would not be the laws of wifdom’ 
* and juftice, but of caprice and tyranny, which can, in node- 
* gree, be the character of the-divine laws.’ . 

The application and force of the enfuing arguments, are felf- 
obvious; and, indeed, the arguments themfelves are fuch as a 
fenfible Reader, who pays po a proper regard to our general 
experience on this fubje&t, might pretty naturally anticipate. 


__ This does not, however, render them lefs ufeful, as all Readers 


are not equally circumftanced in this refpect ; but many, from an 


--uninformed, indolent, ‘or valetadinary ftate of mind, are more 
~“expofed to the influence of minute fcruples and prejudices: and 


with fuch, the moft obvious arguments will be the moft effe€tual, 
from their being comprehended with the fmalleft attention, and 
flighteft fatigue. : 

The Pofticript, of about twelve pages, contains fome account 
of the ingenious Mr. La Condamine’s Memoir of Inoculation, 
read before the Academy of Sciences; which we have alfo fumma- 
rily confidered, Review, vol. XII[. p.138. The parts our Author 
has chiefly felected from M. la Condamine, are thofe which 


. are Calculated to fupport his principal point, of fatisfying the 


confciences of the many; his candour having, in the former 


_. part of this Letter, recommended to fome Readers, of another 


* Since the publication of this pamphlet, the Author, Dr. Da- 


niel Cox, hath inferted his name in the Advertifements. . 


clafs, 
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clafs, the attentive confideration of more full and operofe Writ- 
ers on this practice. 








— = Alterius fic 
Altera pofcit opem res, et conjurat amicé. Yq 


Art. 2. A fecond Letter to Dr. Frewen; being a further Vin- 
dication of the Author’s Prefcription for the late Mr. Rootes, 
Surgeon; and a full Refutation of the Doétor’s Objeétion$ 
againft jt. By Giles Watts, M.D. 8vo. 6d. Keith. 


This pamphlet, which is clofe printed, on near four fheets of 
paper, is a continuance of the perfonal difpute between thefe 
Gentlemen, of the former part of which we gave a very brief 
account, Review, vol. XIV. p.462. It feems very tatural, on 
fuch an extention of it, to confider, why the like printed alterca- 
tions are more frequent among Phyficians than Divines, if of 
the fame Communion; or even than among Gentlemen of the 
Jong Robe, whofe very bufinefs is litigation and oppofition ; and 
yet who feldom, or never, appeal about their caufe but vocally, 
and that only to the Court and Jury, who are under a political 
obligation to hear them. Is Medicine really lefs a fcience, and 
confequently more liable to difceptation? Or are its profeffors 
generally lefs candid, and, of courfe, more captious ? 

However this may be, if it had been found as expedient and 
practicable, to reftrain Phyficians to different diftri@ts and dif- 
tances, as parifhes and congregations are afligned to different 
preachers, we fhould probably have fewer of thefe medical ap- 
peals publifhed; efpecially, if the Dottors were fubfifted, like 
the Divines, by fertled ftipends: which, Pontoppidan tells us, is the 
cafe at Bergen, the capital of Norway. Such a polity, never- 
thelefs, might not be without its inconveniences on the other ex- 
treme, and conduce, perhaps, toa blameable fupinenefs and in- 
difference about the event of difeafes: though a doubt may rea- 
fonably arile—Whether more mortality would generally refule 
from lefs prefcription? However, as men and things are cir- 
cumftanced, we muft acknowlege, that even a Phyfician, who is 
averfe to fuch contentions in his profeflion, may be reduced to 
the neceflicy of one, from motives of prudence, and even of 
duty ; which, fuppofing Dr. Watts to have jultly eftabiithed the 
facts, as he has reprefented them, féems to have been his fitua- 
tion. His conduct and prefcription, in the cafe of Mr. Rootes, 
appears to us, in all effential refpeéts, to have been agreeable to 
the generally approved mechod, which oughe fufficiently to guard 
a practitioner from obloquy and refle€tion, in fo defperate a dileafe 
asan apoplexy; which Hippocrates pronounces® incurable if via 
olent, and very difficule to remove, tho’ in a {mall degree. Dr. 
Warts feems, indeed, to have raminated much on his ufage, as 
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we are apt to do on fuch as we fuppofe injurious. His refleétions 
are fenfible, and well digefted; his expreflion, generally, corre 
and fuitable; and if his heat fometimes mounts towards intem- 
perance, he commonly afligns fome adcquate reafon for it —But 
it is our misfortune, in fuch a fituation, that whatever commen- 
dations the Reviewers think themfelves obliged to beftow on one 
Difputant, may feem to glance difadvantageoufly on the other; 
to whom, neverthelefs, we certainly intend, as we profefs, an 
equal refpeét, on equal foundations for it. 


Art. 3. Compendium Anatomico-medicum eorum que in Scholis 
apud Cantabrigienfes menfe Martio, quotannis explicat deman- 
Jiratque Carolus Colignon, M1. D. et in Academia Profeffir 


Anatomicus. ato. 2s. Beecroft. 


The fhort Preface to this fyllabus, as it may be called, gives us 
the Author’s judgment, that fome former ones have been rather 
too extenfive and copious ; to which he adds, that if the prefent 
shall feem too contracted to fome, he thinks he has the privilege 
of preferring his own method of teaching anatomy to that of 
others, as he imagines he can effect it by that means with more 
perfpicuity. ‘The number of lectures are twenty-eight, which, 
we apprehend, are fewer than thofe within which anatomi- 
cal courfes are ufually comprifed. A catalogue of the mufcles is 
annexed to thefe, Mr. Profefflor informing us, that he does not 
confine his lectures on the myology to any particular number, or 
feries; but intermixes the demonitration of the mufcles with the 
other fubjects of different lef&tures- ‘The particalar fyllabus of 
each lecture generally contains fome article, or articles, printed 
emphatically, which make, perhaps, the fubjeét of a more for- 
mal and phytiological difcuffion.—To give the fubjeéts of each 
lefture were rather dry and tedious, and could ferve no other pur- 
pofe, than to fhew our Author’s arrangement and difpofition of 
anatomy, in which there are fome particularities; though they 
cannot be very material, fuppofing all that is neceflary and cu- 
rious in the human body to be demonftrated. K 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 4. 4 Letter to a Member of Parliament: Propofing 
Amendments to the Laws againf? Foreftallers, Ingroffers, and 
Regraters. And recommending means to prevent fer the future, 
extravagant high Prices of Corn in this Kingdom; and alfo 
giving Reafons for repealing, or, at leaft, altering the Law 
-ullowing Bounty- Money on the Exportation of Wheat to foreign 
Parts. 8vo. 6d. Longman. 

As the parental regard expreffed in his Majefty’s truly gracious 
Speech from the Throne, atthe opening of the Seffion, for the 
miferies of the Poor, arifing from the fcarcity of bread-corn, 
did honour to goverament, and deferved the fubjeéts warmett 
ackaow- 
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acknowlegements ; fo every individual that contributes the fruit 
of his knowlege and experience towards the reiief of thofe mi- 
feries, ftands alfo in fome rank of praife. Mott publications are 
mere matter of curiofity ; but this bids fair to be of real and ime 
mediate ufe, 

Nations that have abounded in plenty moft, are moft impatient 
of want. And asto this nation, to {peak in the language of the 
great Prophet, it 47s been fo given to pleafures, and has dwelt fo 
carelefsly, as if by a covenant with Providence, Diitrefs and Sor- 
row were never toapproach her. But, alas! the Day of Adver- 
fity, tho’ long, long delayed, is at laft come ; and it is fit Con- 

deration fhould come with it. 

War hath fhook us, Difgrace hath blafted us, and now what 
looks like the fore-runner of a Dearth, has taken hold of us. 
If real, it calls for all the preventives, and prefervatives in the 
compafs of human prudence ; if artificial, all the chaftifements 
of Law and Juftice ; if a mixture of both, as probably is the 
truth of the cafe, a mixture of condué fuitable to the occafion. 

The Author of the little piece before us, has pointed out many 
of the abufes praétifed among the feveral forts of dealers, in eva- 
fion of the ftatutes already in force; has obferved how eafily 
thofe evafions are effected, from the difficulty of coming at fut- 
ficient proofs, and the infufficiency of the penalties, if fufficienc 
proofs could be obtained: and has propofed many wholefome re- 
gulations, which, inour humble opinions, cannot be enatted too 
foon. He gives, for example, very good reafons why Bread- 
Bakers fhould not be allowed to be Badgers or Baggars ; as alfo for 
fome abatement in the laws which oblige the purchafers of corn 
to vend the fame again in one month: and, when he comes to 
the Bounty allowed upon the exportation of corn, he fets thac 
important fubject in itgtrue light; and then fuggetts the natural 
and fit proceeding upon it. 

Thus, admitting the ground of the A& (if of W. and M. 
cap.12, namely, That when the price of corn and grain is 
ata /ow rate, the exportation is a public benefit) to be good, 
he fhews, that what was a /ow rate then, isa bizbrate now; 
fo that the reafon of the aét no longer fubfifting, the provifion in- 
tended for a public benefit, is really converted into a public 
grievance. The aét fuppofes 48s. aquarier to bea /ow rate, 
He maintains, 40s. or 5s. abufhel, to be a dizb one: and, 
moreover, infifts, that the operations upon it, have been fuch as 
have greatly inflamed the original miftake. For whefeas therule 
of exportation fhould have been the medium price of aé/ the 
corn-markets of the kingdom, it has often happened, that when 
Wheat has been but 5s. a bufhel at Bear-key, it has been 7s. or 
eight, in other parts of the kingdom; fo that, in effe&, a@ tax 
has been laid upon the public, to feed foreign markeis at the ex- 
pence of our own; and to pay people for doing what they ought 
rather to be punifhed for. Sy private gain,’ lays our Author, 
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« the experters of grain of late have had, is no fatisa€tion to the 
¢ public for the injury done to millions.—If all the gains, nay, 
* the whole fortunes of the Merchan:s lately concerned in the 
* exportation of grain, were confifeated, and given to the Poor, 
‘ they would not fatisfy the damages done to the kingdom by ir.” 

Again, afterwards, * I think I may lay it down for a certain 
‘ trath, that whenever corn is cheap at home, and dear abroad, 
* it will find its way to the market without a Praemium.—That 
* whenever it is cheap abroad, it cannot be wanted from this 
¢ kingdom ; and whenever it is not cheap at home, it ought not 
* to be fent abroad, let the price there be ever fo great.’ And yet, 
again, ‘It is very plain, that if Premiums are proper to be al- 
‘ lowed at all, they fhould only be fo, when corn is at a low 
* rate at home; but we ought never to allow fo high a Bounty 
‘as ss. a quarter: and fo far fhould we be from allowing any 
‘ Bounty when ccrn only borders upon a high price, that corn 
* thould not then be exported at all.—For there is but a ftep be- 
“ tween dear and ery dear.’ 

Upon the whole, propofing, ‘ That wheat, ground or un- 
* ground, and meal, fhould be jold only at public markets, un- 
* Jefs to perfons for their own private ufe, and not to fell again ; 
‘that no wheat, ground or unground, fhould be exported 
‘ abroad, when it fells for 40s. aquarter, or 5s. a bufhel, at 
‘ any of the markets fo:lowing, to wit, Bear-key, Lincoln, 
‘ Darby. York, Mancheller, Coventry, Gloucefter, Winchef- 
* ter, or Exeter ; and that if any Bounty at all should be thoug! t 
* proper to be continued on exportation, which [ think unne- 
* ceflary, it fhould only be fo on wheat ground or unground, 
‘ when it does not exceed 4°. per bufhel at the port it goes from : 
* and that fuch Premium fhall not exceed 2s. 6d. per quarter 
* on wheat, and rs. gd. on Rye.’ Ra 


Art. 5. dn Effay onthe Expediency of a National Militia. 
With Propofals for raifing and fupporting a Military Force Juf- 
ficient for our Security at home; to be furnifhed by the feveral 
Counties, after the Manner of Militia, and continually empley- 
ed in the Service of the Public, without any additional Expence 
to the Subject. 8vo. 1s. Griffiths. 
After {uch a variety of pamphlets on this controverted fubjec, 
every new one runs an apparent rifque of being pre-condemned 
as a fuperfetation, which there was neither call nor ufe for. 
If any thing, however, could revive departing Curiofity, which 
ferves to the mind as appetite does to the ftomach, it muft be 
; owned, a title-page promifing fo much, on a plan foentirely new, 
would do it. And it may be juitly added, that the Author’s pre- 
Hmivary difcourfe is of a piece with it. For, on the one hand, 
he undertakes to fhew, that a Militia cannot be trufted ; and, on 
the other, that a itanding army ought not: fo that no body ever 
cleared the way for afcheme of their own more effectually ; and 
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if the two parties had nothing at heart but the difappointing each 
other, they have nothing cle to do, but to join in, adopting his ; 
which is, in two words, to make all the people of England, who 
are already liabie to do, or to pay for doing, Statute- Labour on 
the Roads, compound for the fame, by paying an aocnual fum, 
to be laid out in the hire of acertain number of men, who, un- 
der the goad of military Jaws, are to difcharge the double duty 
of mending our ways, and fighting in defence of our lives and 
fortunes, in Conjunétion with the forces annually appointed by 
Parliament, for guards and garrifons; who are ftill to be Gen- 
tlemen-foldiers, and free from all other drudgery whatloever 


Art. 6. An Enquiry concerning the Nature and End of a Re. 
tional Militia: Wherein, from firj? Principles, and a fhort Re- 
view of our prefent Condition, both at home and abroad, is de- 
duced the Probability, and immediate Neceffity, of fuch an Efia- 
blifbment. 8vo. 18. Dodfley. 


It is faid, that a paper having been once preferted to King 
William, for his fignature, when abroad, the hand-writing. of 
which was furpaffingly excellent, his Majefly was plea‘ed to call 
for anew pen; fayiag, J mu/? write my beft bere. And whoever 
meddles with the piece before us, either as a friend or a foe, 
would do well to make ule of the like caution. 

It is, indeed, the work of a mafter,—whether by his own 
hand, or the intervention of any agent, more practifed in the 
knack of writing, is not material. The true old Whiggith 
fyiiem, o: fyftem of Common Senfe, (as containing equal 
provifions for the fupport of Government, and the permanence 
of Liberty) was never, perhaps, more comprehenfively fummed 
up, than in the chain of firft principles laid down as the bafis of 
the difcourfe. The two great quetiions refulting from it, name- 
ly, In what manner the Magillrate can be armed, for the main- 
tenance of his own dignity, the execution of the laws, the con- 
{ervation of the peace, and the defence of the Rate againf fo- 
reign enemies, without deitroying, or endangering the freedom 
of the people; and what the frength is, which the people may 
poffefs, without reftraining the juft prerogative of the Magi- 
itrate ; are aptly ftated, and judicioufly refolved, by a courle of 
reafoning tending to prove, that all pofitive power fhauld, be 
vefted in the Prince ; all negative in the People.—-That the ani- 
mating, direfting, difpofing, convening, diffolving, and every- 
Way actuating powers, aclually vefted in the Prince, conftitute 
the pofitive power fo contended for: and that the negative re- 
ferved to the people, is no more than a bare fecusity,; that they 
fha!l not be campelled to be their awn executioners. 

The next propofition that he advances, ta wit, That unlefs.the 
people are difciplined, when they have a flanding army among't 
them of 18,009 men, they are not: poffefled of this fecurity, 
neither internally nor externally, is equally tational and tenable. 
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Candidly, neverthelefs, he admits the expediency of fome fland- 
ing troops, for guards and garrifons; and then, entering into 
a tormal difcuffion of the ufe and abufe of fuch troops, he ftre- 
nuoufly contends fora National Militia; not only as a proper 
ballancing principle, but as the natural ftrength of an infular 
ftate like ours; unfitted either for making or keeping eonquefts, 
and requiring only to be in fuch a pofture of defence, as fhould 
deter the moit powerful of our enemies from all thoughts of in- 
vading us. Some particulars in this difcuffion, however, fhould, 
in point of prudence, perhaps, have been thrown more into fha- 
dow. Perhaps, alfo the difplay of knowlege which is made im- 
mediately aficr, in fetting forth the prefent problematical fate of 
our national wealth, and national incumbrances, would have been 
Better fuited to the Cabinet than the Prefs: but thefe are excep- 
tions which a Reader will eafily difpenfe with, becaufe Pamphle- 
* teers fo feldom give him an opportunity to make them. In 
all that follows, concerning the diftracted ftate of the Empire, 
and the utter impoffibility m 5 our finding a fufficient Ally, to make 
a continent-diverfion in our favour, or of paying a continent- 
price for him, if we could; as alfo concerning the abfolute ne- 
ceflity we are, therefore, under, of relying for our prefervation 
on our own feparate and peculiar flrength ; and to continue the war 
till we find ourfelves in'a condition to treat, upon equal terms, 
for an equal and honourable peace ;—no exception will lie at all. 
In what this feparate and peculiar ftrength of ours ought to 
confift, (exclufive of a fuperiour naval force to that of the ene- 
my) whether in an army, or militia, or both, is the next queftion 
put by our Author: and having decided, that a militia is the mot 
natural, the molt obvious, the moft juft, the moft fafe, and the 
moft parfimonious means of defence; whereas an army a/one, 
was unnatural, burthenfome, dangerous, and infecure: he de- 
clares, firft, in oppofition to the fentiments of a certain great 
man, whofe words were /aw, againft fuch a Militia as might 
ferve only to recruit our armies; and then recommends a gene- 
ral militia, as the greateft power of defence any nation could be 
- poffeffed of, as being the united flrength of every individual in 
the flate ;—a general militia by rotation, both of men and ofh- 
cers; that is tofay, one hundred thoufand ;—to be armed, cleath- 
ed, exercifed, and putunder military law, in cafe of aétual inva- 
fion, atatime: the power over jt, under proper reftritions, to be 
placed in the Crown. ‘The obje&tions to this plan he ftates as frivi- 
Jous, or factiouss and concludes with obferving, that a very 
fhort time would now ferve, to determine the charaéter of this 
mation : whether by a feafonable exertion of fenfe and {pirit, 
we deferve to continue a great and free people ; or, by a mati- 
feftation of inbred rottennefs and corruption, that we were be- 
come ripe for flavery and wretchednefs. Ra: 


Art. 7. The Zquipoife; or the Conflitution balanced, Nume 


ber I. To be c.ntinued accafionally, 8vo. 6d. Woodfall. 
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We are humbly of opinion, that this performance is ei- 
ther the refult of too much fenfibility, or too much officiouf- 
ne(s: of the latter, if it is the effort of fome volunteer.advo- 
cate, impelled by affe€tion for thofe concerned in the paper it 


' undertakes to refute, or zeal to recommend himfelf to their fa- 


your ;—or, Of the former, if it was prompted by themfelves, 
All the writings which have hitherto appeared againft the new 
Minifters, are fo replete with venom, fo deftitute of political 
knowlege, fo premature in point of time, and fo injudicious in 
every circumftance, that they were fit only to excite the derifion 
of thofe they were levelled at, and the indignation of a‘l man- 
kind befides: confequently, inftead of deferving notice, were 
beneath contempt. hen thofe who are known adepts in go- 
vernment-concerns, or of known attachment to the ducceffion, 
and the conftitution, fhall lay any charge againit them, that will 
jaftly bring either their abilities or virtues into gueltiga, it will be 
time enough to commence apologies and vindications, 

All the difpaffionate world already knows and fees, how much 
like a wreck the Commonwealth has fallen into their hands: 
how difficult a tafk the Salvage is like to prove; and how inade- 
quate every reward but the confcioufnefs of having aéted a fu- 
perior part in a very fuperior way, to the perplexities and ha- 
zards that muft attend it. To let the viper knaw the file, then, 
till he breaks his teeth, is uta becoming inftance of continence ; 
and the more outrageous the effort, the more confummate will 
be their glory. : 

It was on thefe grounds,. and for thefe reafons, that we paffed 
over that affectedly-candid, and really rancorous paper, fo ab- 
furdly called, the (Confitution, to which this Z'guipoife is profefl- 
edly an anfwer) with fo flight a mention in oar iaft Review ; and 
that, upon this occafion, we have nothing but our concern to 
exprefs, that fo much pains fhould be thrown away, on fo un- 
worthy a fubje&t :—Unlefs, that we totally diflent from the Au- 
thor in one particular: for, whereas he is complaifant enough 
to his antagonift, to join with him in recommending diffidence, 
with refpeét to the conduct of thofe now at the helm ; we, on 
the contrary, recommend Confidence. Confide inthem, and they 
will be able to fave us : Suffer their enemies to eflablith a difru/? 
of them, and they will not be able to fupport morte 8 


Art. 8. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Ping 
Bvo. 1s. Biflet. 


Under this innocent title, is contained, a dark, but virulent 
charge againft a certain late great Mimilter, and the Secretary of 
Office ferving under him: which might have deierved fome at- 
tention, if it had been more circumftantial, or fupported by any 
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Art. 9. The irretrievable Aby[s: Humbly addreffed to both 
Houfes of Parliament, and recommended to the Citizens of Lan- 
don th particular. By aCitizen. 8vo, 6d, Owen. 

Flea in behalf of Infolvents, but no very able one, as 
tnight be not injurioufly inferred, from fo nonfenfical a title. 
But, God forbid the wretched fhould lofe their caufe, for the in- 
fufficiency of their advocate, 

At fuch atime as this, when men are fa many ways wanting 
for the public fervice, no doubt the prifon-doors thould be open- 
ed, and all who are there immured, fhould be relftored to their 
country, on condition, that they earned their liberty by taking 
up arms, either by fea or land, for its defence. a: 


Art. 10. The Pruffian Syftem and Proceedings flated; in 
certain Letters from a Saxon General in the Pruffian Army, in 
anfwer tothe Manifeftos, Memorials, Remonftrances, and other 
Papers, publifbed by the Pruffian Minifiry. With an Appen- 
dix, containing a Memorial, prefented to their High Mightineffes 
the States-General at the Hague, by M. Kauderbach, Refident 
for his Majefty the King of Poland, Elector of Saxony. Dated 
December 14, 1756. 8vo. 1s, Hooper. 

Thefe Letters are two in number. The firft is ca'culated to 
convince the Saxons, that either they ought not to fuffer them- 
ss felves to be feduced intothe Pruffian fervice, for any confideration 
i whatfoever; or, if forced, that they ought ta {natch the fir 
‘ opportunity of deferting. 
But the fecond takes in the whole field of difpute between the 
ft | two courts of Berlin and Drefden; beginning with the great 
i fundamentals urged by the former. That Saxony had entered 
jnto a fcheme to reduce the Proffian power within its ancient li- 
mits; that tho’ it was fincerely intended to fuffer the Pruflian 
force to pafs unmolefted through the Saxon territories, the Sax- 
ons meant to take the firit advantage that the events of war 
fhould offer them, to commence hoftiliiies: and that accordin 
to the opinion and advice of the Pruflian Council, this autho- 
rifed his Pruffian Majefty to make himfelf matter of Saxony, by 
way of prevention, 

To thisit is anfwered: That the faid {cheme of partition, neither 
was, nor could be, any part of the cafe in queftion, feeing it was 
aps, dated May 18, 1745, when the Eleétor of Saxony was a@tually an 

; auxiliary to the Queen of Hungary ; and was followed by the Pruf- 

' an invafion, which produced the treaty of amnefty of December 
25, the fame year; that the being di/pofed to take any eventual 
A advantage which the chance of war might offer, was fo far from 
a being the peculiar cafe of the Saxon court, that all courts, in a fi- 
ray milat fituation, have, at all times, manifelted the fame difpofition 5 
that as Europe was now circumftanced, every ambitious and war- 
| like Prince, muft, fooner or later, expect his day of Pultowa ; 
2 - that as to Pruffia’s being authorifvd, by that difpofition, to vA 
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vade Saxony, he could only be fo by his own Counfellors, and 
his own Doétors, who would find Grotius againft them, and the 
practice of all the courts of Europe, as by various inftances is 
proved; that if his Pruffian Majefty had not preferred this 
method of coming toa breach with Saxony, he might have 
found precedents of another kind, and more for his honour, in the 
conduct of Guftavus Adolphus, towards both the houfes of Sax- 
ony and Brandenburgh: and that if his quarrel had been with 
the Emprefs-Queen folely, he might have marched to attack hee 
through his own frontier, contiguous to the country pointed out 
by his council to be invaded ; without demanding, or forcing a 
way to which he had not the fmalleft pretence of right, or claum, 
thro’ Saxony. 
That as to the copies of papers in the hands of his Pruffian 
Majefty, concerning the praétices and menaces of the Saxon 
Minifters again him, he fhould have verified them éefore the in- 
vafion. That afterwards the refearch for them was an additional 
affront. That ali that were found, tho’ pat to the torture, 
would confefs no more than inclinations, and circumflantial pro- 
babilities, as appeared by the very terms of the Praflian charge, 
viz. that they were not without fome foundation. That they, 
the Saxons, were, indeed, but too fully convinced, that what 
his Pruffian Majefty had done in their country, was but a necef- 
fary confequence of what he ‘had refolved for his own faféty. 
But that fuch his refolution was juftifiable, or that the fafety of 
Saxony was the fame as ufual, as infolently alleged in the Me- 
morial, they could never. be induced to acknowlege.. That, on 
the contrary, they fhould inform their fons, in order to perpetu- 
ate an adequate refentment, that by the mandate of the King of 
Pruffia, they, the Saxons, were compelled, not only to rob them- 
felves, but to carry to, and unload at the feet of, his blood-fuck- 
ing Generals, a plunder, part of which they feared they fhould lofe 
if the carriage had been entrufted to their own foldiers. That 
their young men, not excepting the Cadets of their Nobility, were 
degraded and forced into the’ Proffian flavery, as the children of 
tribute. ‘That in the midft of profound peace, their Sovereign 
was attacked in his camp, and expofed to famine; while the 
Praffian plunderers were gorged with the provifions of his fub- 
jects ; and was at laft vediactl to the neceflity of expofing his 
troops to {laughter and captivity, to refcue them from their other 
miferies. That their arfenals were afterwards robbed of their 
ornaments, and the inmoft locks of the palace, (hitherto refpeéted 
in all juftifiabie wars, however bloody) meanly picked, to gra- 
tify an infolent curiofity. That their laws, cuftoms, and forms 
of government were trampled upon; and that if they were per- 
mitted {till to breathe, it was only that their foes might reap’ the 
profit of their labours. ' 
This is enough to give our Readers an idea of this piece, and 
af the fpirit, of rage, it is infpired with. But there is ftill behind, 
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a peculiar firoke or two, which his Pruffian Majefly cannot but 
be, in as peculiar a manner, fenfible of: Such as, ‘That he had 
converted his kingdom jntoacamp. That he had quartered 
a hundred thoufand regulars on a {pot which would {carce con. 
tain a hut for each. That the difpofition of thefe troops was 
fuch, that from his little Potfdam he could put the whole body 
into motion, with as much eafe as a fpider could actuate his web, 
And, that thos fituated, guarded, and provided, to pretend ap- 
prehenfions of being furprifed, and to urge, therefore, a negef. 
tity of punifhing his neareft, unoffending, unprovided neighbour, 
was monttrous affectation. 

And again, ‘ The power of their Prince (the Pruffian) examin. 
‘ ed, will appear to be rather an unnatural fwelling, than to 
* have the Cond complexion, health, and vigour which they 
* would make it pafs for. The ftates of Pruffia are a long and 
‘ meagre moniter, comprefled by bandages and ligatures on eve- 
‘ ry fide, which thraft all the nutritious fluid into the arms. The 
‘ Pruffian power confifts but of thofe very arms, with which it 
* threatens to crufh its neighbours. The countries fubjeé& tothe 
* King of Pruffia’s dominion, which are collectively inferior to 
* Silefia, his lat conqueft, are exhaufted, in order to fupport fo 
* difproportionate a member. The more his power becomes 
* formidable, the more it increafes the tenfion, which, fooner 


_ © or later, muft caafe its overthrow.’ 


The Memorial of the Saxon Minifter at the Hague, which 
makes the Appendix to thefe Letters, is alfoa very ftrong one. 
It fays, The King of Pruilia had engaged himfelf to all 
Europe, to produce an offentive treaty, in which Saxony was a 
party againit him, in juftification of his invafion of Saxony. 
That this engagment had driven him into a violence unheard of to 
thefe days, in forcing the fanétuary of the moft fecret flate-papers 
in his Majefty’s clofet of Drefden: the Officer charged with 
thefe orders, having had the boldnefs to tell the Queen, ‘ That 
* the will and commands of his Pruffian Majefty admitted of no al- 
* teration ; and that by a longer refiftance, her Majefty would ex- 
t = her own perfon.’ That in the fhapelefs materials procur- 
ed by thefe violences, neverthelefs, not a word was to be found 
of an offenfive treaty, poiterior to the treaty of Drefden; nor 
of the proofs which his Pruflian Majefty had promifed. 
That all his documents prove no more, than defenfive views. 
That all the art of the court of Berlin had been exhaufted in 
vain, towards prefling thefe pillaged pieces into the fervice re- 
quired : and chat if they had really contained all the offenfive 
matter which it was of fuch importance to his Pruffian Majetty 
to attribute to the Saxon court, no juftification of his conduct 
would: have been deducible from it ; feeing he had demanded no 
explanation of that court. 

In‘a faummary of the proceedings on both fides, which follows 
in the next place, it is added, ‘hat the King of Pruffia, at his 
entrance 
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lad entrance into the Eleétorate, declared, in exprefs terms, that he 
ed had no offenfive intentions againft the King of Poland, or his 
ae dominions ; and that he did not enter them’as an enemy. That 
fas tho’ his Polifh Majeity granted the paflage demanded for the Praf- 
dy fian forces with the utmoft facility, there was no mterval between 
b, the demand and the invafion, by the taking pofleffion of ‘Leip- 
Pp- fick, feizing the treafures and revenues of the Electorate, men, 
f- rovifions, horfes, and every thing elfe that was convenient for 
ty fis Pruffian Majeity: asalfo by demiolifhing the fortifications of 

Wirtemberg. That tho’ the Pruffian Memorial charges his Po- 
al lith Majefty with wanting only an apparent neutrality, not the 
to leaft proof is produced of this imputation. That the redu@ion 
Y made this very year of his Majefly’s troops, left no room to fup- 
d  pofe he could have any offenfive views. That if there ‘iad been 
p any trath in the concert charged upon him, nothing’hindered his 
. Majelty from paffing with his army into Bohemia, and joining 
It the Auftrians, from the inftant it was aflembled at Pyrna. That, 
C on the contrary, his Majefty left nothing untried towards con- 
0 vincing the King of Pruffia of his fincerity, by continaing in 
D Saxony, offering the moft folemn treaty of neutrality, the free paf- 
S fage over the Elbe, and even cautionary places. That from all 
. this the pacific intentions of his Polifh Majefty were too apparent 


to be difputed: as alfo, that the imaginary concert, of which it 
was pretended his Pruffian Majefty had a copy in his hands, ne- 
ver had any exiftence. That, on the contrary, it was manifeft, 
| that the King of Praffia’s anfwers forced his Polith Mujefty to 
throw himfelf into thofe retrenchments f{urrounded with his ar- 
my, and determined the Queen to remain, with part of her fa- 
mily, at Drefden, to fhare the diftreffes of her people. That a 
) real neutrality was what the King of Pfuffia apprehended moft, 
: as it muft have exempted Saxony from being treated as-a de- 
clared enemy; in which cafe its revenues, fortifications, &c. 
muft have remained untouched.—And laitly, That the making 
the Saxon army prifoners, without any declaration of war, after 
the mo‘t folemn and repeated proteftations of friendthip ; fepa- 
rating it from its Officers, and ufing the moft unfair means to 
corrupt its allegiance; was a faét, till now, unheard of, and a 
violation of the moft facred of all rights, &c. &c. 


Art. 11. Propofals for uniting the Englifo Colonies on the 
Continent of America, fo as to enable.them to a& with Force and 
Vigour againft their Enemies.. 8vo. 18. Wilkie. 

If the Author of this piece has the advantage of knowing a- 
bundantly more than moft of his Readers, it ieems his talent of 
communication is not fo happy as might be wifhed: for, in.his 
Preface, he tacitly admits, .a former treatife of his, on the fatal 
Confequences of the want of Syftem in our public Condui*, was 
not fufficiently underftood ; and aétually endeavours to remedy 


* See Review for laft Month, page 81. 
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that defe&t, by fuper-adding fome illuftrations. But then thoughts 
as much tranfcend words, a; actions furpafs thoughts : and if it js 
to be regretted, that he does not explain himfelf enough, it js 
equally to be regretted, that he has not ftudied more. Men are 
eafily Jed out of the common road, if either pleafure or profit is 
their guide: but if they are called upon to fhorten the trouble of 
others, by increafing their own, motive is on the wrong fide, and 
they will perfift in error, that they may perfift in eafe. 

With regard more particularly to this treatife concerning our 
Northern Colonies, it begins with a brief recapitulation of the 
points recommended in 1755, to the confideration of the public, 
by the fame Author, in two feveral Difcourfes; which, if dul 
attended to, might either have prepared us for all the mif- 
carriages and misfortunes which have fince befallen us in Ame- 
rica, orelfe armed us with fufficient preventives: and from 
thence he not only infers the expediency and neceffity of fixing 
on fome invariable plan of action, before we expofe ourfelves 
farther, by failing on, without either chart or compafs, but alfo 
fortifies his documents by the illuffrious examples of Cecil and 
Sully. He next expatiates on the nature of our Charter-Go- 
vernments ; their original defects; the abufes and corruptions 
fince crept into them; the particular trefpaffes of Rhode-ifland 
and Conneéticut, in prefuming to make laws, that no law fhall 
be admitted within their limits till firft ratified by themfelves ; 
the mifchievous effects of their feveral paper currencies, &c, 
And having ftrongly inforced the neceflity of reducing all thefe 
to ONE, as a general medium or flandard, for the purpofe of | 
commerce, he makes no difficulty to announce, that thefe emifii- 
ons of Colony-paper, fo injurious to the Prerogative Royal, as 
well as to thofe who were compelled to accept it in payment, 
could never have taken place, in the manner they had, if the 
Lords of Trade had not, from time to time, omitted to make 
the annual report of the ftate of the Colonics to the Crown, 
(he might have added, to Parliament too). which was required 
of them by the inftitution of their office. 

He then proceeds to recommend to the confideration of thofe 
who have the power to redrefs, certain preparatory fteps to the 
union of the Colonies, now become fo flagrantly neceflary for 
their common prefervation. Thefe are, in the grofs, an Ame- 
rican fund, for the {pecial fervice of America, either by a poll- 
tax or flamp duty; a militia on a general inftead of a provincial 
plan; confequently for general, not provincial fervice ; and the 
converting the Secretary’s-office of each province into an office 
of Record. On the firft of thefe heads he alfo fuggefts feveral 
expedients to introduce the general currency before contended 
for. To all he fubjoins a fketch of his opinion concerning the 
Wrench plan of operations in America, for the enfuing feafon; 
by which it appears reafonable to conclude, that they will-find 
fufficient employment for all the forces that we can fend from 
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NovaScotia to Georgia. And he concludes with a pretty ftrong 
infinuation, that if a committee of the Houfe of Commons were 
to be appointed for the affairs of America, they might, in lefs 
than ten days, be enabled to propofe fuch a fyftem of conduét, 
as would effectually fecure our Colonies from the miferies and 
cruelties to which they are at prefent expofed. 2: 


Art. 12. 4 Letter toa Member of Parliament, on the Tm 
portance of the American Colonies, and the Method of making 
them moft ufeful to their mother Country. 8vo. 6d. Scott. 

As the Author of the firft of thefe pieces concerning our 
American interefts, fees every object in the great Political, or 
Government Light; the Author of this, on the contrary, make 
his revifions more like a Merchant than a Politician.—He does, 
indeed, fet out with a general affertion, that Nova Scotia. is 
worth all the expence it hath coft us, and, by inference, all the 
dangers and loffes it hath expofed usto; becaufe of as much im- 
portance to the American, as Gibraltar to the Mediterranean, 
trade ; and infinitely more beneficial, from its fituation, its con- 
veniency for the Fifhery, and for the confumption of Englith 
manufactures.—-But then he defcends immediately from political 
to commercial confiderations ; beftows a page on the expediency 
of importing bar-iron, duty-free, from our own Colonies ; 

leads for a Bounty on Colony-deals ; for another on Colony- 
se ; and athird on Colony-pot-afh: fupporting thefe pre- 
tenfions of his, by a reference to national experience in the.cafe 
of tar, and other naval-ftores. He alfo contends for an Expul- 
fion {ashe calls it) of that claufe in the Act for promoting the 
Whale-fifhery, which obliges all fhips built and fitted out in 
North-America, to make their oil in {ome part of Great-Britain ; 
for an abatement of the duty upon foreign Melaffes, which he 
fuppofes to be an unneceflary Douceur to the Sugar-iflands ; and 
for ridding our prifons of Debtors and thieves, to fupply the 
Plantations with an out-guard of Borderers, and a commodity of 
flaves. 

But tho’ the Colonies have fo much to afk, they have, it feems, 
nothing to grant. And we are told, ig plain terms, -that, it 
would be avhimfcal enough, in the Mother-country,. to think of 
taxing her American children, (except by an iinpobilica of a pen- 
ny an acre on waite lands, for the fake, perhaps, of gratifying 
thofe whe want to purchafe good bargains) even for their own 
prefervation.—The Mother country, however, Pelican as fhe is, 
wil not abfolutely forego the benefit of her own judgment, nor 
fuffer her attention to be engroffed by fmall confiderations, when 
fhe has leifure for none but great ones. 

in applying for the fettlement of a civil government at Neva 
Scotia, and wherever elfe the Britifh conftitution is 2cknowleged, 
we, neverthelefs, join iffue with him entirely. No other is ac- 
knowleged by that conftitution: and under a military, neither 
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induftry or ingenuity, merchant, manufacturer, or plantér, cap 

thrive. . 

Art.13. 4 Letter from a Merchant of the City of 
to the R—t H——ble W. P. Efq; upon the Affairs of North. 


America, and the A Pig our American Trade; the Def- 
tination @f our Squadrons and Convoys; new Taxes, and the 


Schemes propefed or raifing the extraordinary Supplies for the 
car. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Scott. 

Were we to decide, at a heat, that this piece contains a 
deal of knowlege, fome parade, not a little indecorum, and not 
lefs impolicy, we fhould neither injure the Author nor impofe 
on our Readers. It is fo far impolitic, as the publication has 

- been delayed too long for the ufe of the prefent feffions ; and ay 
confequently the difcoveries it makes, (if it can be fuppofed they 
are difcoveries, to the Minifter it is addreffed to) can only be ufe. 
ful to our enemies.—There is fomething indecorous in affuming 
the character of a Preceptor to a Minifter, notwithftanding the 
little palliatives {cattered up and down im it, and dictating to him 
by the very prefs, the leffons for his conduct: as alfo in requir. 
ing him ‘to act out of his own department, by a fort of charge, 
(page 34,) to be particularly careful what Contractors HE en- 
gaged with, and what Super-Intendants ne employed ; as if 
there was neither a firft Commiffioner of the Treafury, or Chan. 

~ cellor of the Exchequer. If this is the matter of fact, the mat. 
ter of parade is included in it. Merchants may, and certainly 
do, know much; but Minifters ought to know more: and if 
thefe are to learn, and thofe are to teach, the inference is nota 

! little difcouraging. Who this particular Merchant- Adventurer 

| is, may be guefied in the city, perhaps, tho’ it is unknown to 

% us, from the following flagrant egotifm. 

‘J, and many more of the Merchants of this city, who have 

_ © the honour of the Britifh Flag, and the Government of thele 

- € Realms much at heart, entertain hopes of feeing this bar to 
* the growth of Pines (aclaufe of an Act, 2 Geo. ll. forbidding 

: the felling any White Pine-trees, of twenty-four inches diame- 
ter) ‘ foon removed.’ But, whoever he is, having told us, this 

‘4s not the period to execute new fyftems of Poli ics, (a pofition 
which he * illuftrates by the ftrange counter turn which our late 
alliance with Ruffia has taken) he recommends, in the very next 
page, what may be called a new one ; as, in our times at lealt, 














aay we have never once had the benefit of it; viz. 
; * By a reciprocal commercial intereft with the Proteftant Pow- 
* ers of the North, and Germany, fuch a cement might be form: 


* Not over-accurately, it may be prefumed, feeing he takes tt 
7 | for granted, that we are fii// paying 100,00]. a year to the Cza 
tina, for 53,000 men to fight againit us: which is an o trage 0 

common-fenfe, 
‘ ed, 
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« ed, as 'é render all fubfidiary gratifications needlefs: our fleets 
‘ fhould protect their trade, when incroached upon ; ‘their armies 
‘ fhould defend our poffeffions, when attacked: without fre 
‘ or reward.’ —— This is one of the things which men may 
eafily figure with in difcourfe, and upon paper; but which, as 
matters now ftand, would put both the wit and patience of us all 
to the rack, to carry into execution.—In adding alfo, as he foon 
after does, That before a lafting peace can be eftablifhed in Eu- 
rope, the limits of our American Colonies mutt be afcertained, 
and all caufe of dilturbance muft be removed; he is fubje& to 
be told, that mountains may be removed as foon: nay more— 
that whenever thofe limits come to be fetiled, unleis the war 


there fhould take a very favourable turn, indeed, we hall lofe more 


than we fhall get by {uch a fettlement :—as alio, That the inter- 
pofing a line of Indians between us and them, on fuch terms as 
fhould for ever make it their intereft to be our friends, would be 
the only proper fettlement we could make. 

Our Merchant-Author is hardy enough, however, to give his 
fentiments for carrying on the war in fuch a mariner, as to oblige 
the French, by our fuccefs, to leave the ju/ bounds of our Pro- 
vinces unmolefted ; and that the Minifter may not wholly be un- 
acquainted with the ground he teaches him to defend, he favours 
him witha pretty hiltorical fketch of the Britifh Colonies :as if he had 
never.feen the Commifforial Difcuffions of both nations, or no'in- 
formation was to be drawn from them, by any body but himfelf. 

After which, growing ftill more and more communicative, he 
lets the great man into the purpofes of France,to compleat their grand 
project of univerfal monarchy, by worming us out of the Conti- 
nent of America ; and with the afliftance of the Indians, and by 
the chain of forts they have been fuffered to extend along the 
back of our Provinces, to join Louifiana and Canada: Intorms 
him, thar, tocircumvent this plan of operations, is our bufinefs ; 
and that the only way 4e can devife, is, to demolifh their forts, 
and to become matters of the Indian countries ourfelves ;_ either 
by hiring auxiliaries, (the Swifs for example) and fighting every 
ttep of our way; or obtaining the dominion of the Lakes. 
If we prefer the laft of thefe methods, we have nothing to do, 
it feems, but to engage the Senikie Indians to act as we would 
have them ; to build a ftrong fort inftantly at the mouth of the 
riverSiamis, and to garrifon it as ftrongly, in order to cover them ; 
and either to build on the fpot, or, if that cannot be done, to fend 
from hence, by next fummer at fartheft, a quahium fofficic of Bri- 
gantines and Chaloupes, ready built, &c. &c. 

The Reader will judge for himfelf, whether: this is fit matter 
for the inft:ution of any Minifter, of any rank whatfoever ? and 
whether the obtruafion of fuch inftructions, however well intend- 
ed, does not argue, either that our ideas of Government are 
funk extremely low, or that private individeals abundantly 
Over-rate their own abilities, and importance. ; 
7 t 
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It is neverthelefs true, that there are many paflages in this 
piece, which, if any other way communicated to the public, 
would have-had a more graceful effect. It is really to be lament- 
ed, that altho’ fo great a {um has been expended fince laft year, 
on our Colonies, they have been fo ill prote&ted. It is nota 
time to ftint our meafures, for the fake of faving a piddling fum ; 
and yet there never was atime when every, even the imalleft 
poflible faving, was fo neceflary. Contractors and Remitters 
can hardly be too rigidly bargained with, or too clofely watched, 
Another ignorant embarkation, and expedition, will double all our 
prefent dangers and diftrefles. A needlefs prolongation of the 
war, however lucrative to particular Provinces, or particular 
Agents, will exhauft the Mother-country. It would be much 
more eligible to have our fubfidiary troops fighting our battles in 
America, than remaining idle here, and only helping to confume 
us: and no advantage attainable on the Continent of Euro 
can recompence the lofs of one fingle Colony in America. All 
thefe things are certainly fo : but there was no need, one would 
think, to lay them before a leading Minifter, as fo many reve. 
lations ; forthey were known as well to every man, ever fo lite 
tle converfant with public affairs, as to him. 

Then, as to the fubfequent recommendationsof the zow Neu- 
tral-Iflands, as they are emphatically called, and the fecurity of 
our African trade, on which our Sugar-Colonies fo immediately 
depend, and which is reprefented as already on the very point of 
being fwallowed up by France,—what pity itis, that fo able and 
important a pen was not fooner taken up, to give our Miniter: a 
more feafonable warning ?——The public good, which was the de- 
clared motive of our Author’s elaborate performance, called al- 
moft as loudly for his affitance fome time ago, as it does at prefent; 
and he might have had the credit of his faid warnings, at leat, 
if the nation had not benefited by his advices. Then as to the dil- 
pofition he has made of the Navy-royal of England, the additicn 
of 12640 men to the eflablifhment of the year, which he calls 
for, and his manner of ftating an additional fum of 765,201. 
which it would coft, asa mere trifle, when put in competition 
with the advantage to be expected from it, a little man grows 
giddy while he reads fuch ftupendous things: and it is to be 
feared, even the great Boards themfelves, would not be without 
fome degree of concern, if they found themfelves obliged to act 
accordingly. 

The icheme he fuggefts for manning the fleet, inftead of the 
tyranaical method of prefling, deferves to be commended, » as 
faras it goes. Butif feamen are really not to be met with, 
the Admiralty would probably tell us, that nothing thort: of 
creation could fupply the defect for the fervice of the current 
year. And while the land-fervice, with, its appendages, is fuch 
adevourer, even the Treafury would fhrink at fucb a further 
demaid cf mosey, for fear money should be wanting —— 

i it 
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With the fan&ion of Parliament, it is true, they have hicherio 

a had a fort of creative power: witnefs the heap of artificial 

: wealth we abound in. But then, what does this very Author 

| fay ? Create no more ; borrow no more ; for we are all undone 

if you do. Yet, on the other hand, if a fingle half-guinea is 
called for, by way of prefent contribution to the exigencies of 
the time, no endeavours are wanting to damp the zeal of the 
well-difpofed, and to depreciate the conduct of thofe who feem 
to defire nothing more, than to explore the moft rational way to 
ferve and fave us. 

Upon the whole matter; tho’ the imaginations of men have 
no bounds, their powers of performance have. And, whether 
we chufe to know it or not, were our prefent Minifters, or any 
other Mini‘ters, Angels inftead of Men, and armed with all the 

wers of the nation, which is far from being the cafe at pre- 

- fent, it would be impoffible for them to do one half of what is 
required at their hands. The natien itfelf is fhrunk: bad ha- 
bits have un-nerved our Government, as well as impaired our 
Conflitution ; and, till we rectify internally, all our external ope- 
rations will partake of our habitual imbecility. Where to begin, 
and how to proceed, are queftions which require mature confi- 
‘deration :—and, till fufficient time has been allowed, we ought 
to conclude, that thofe who leaped upon the wreck, when it was 
coming afhore for want of fteerage, did not take fo arduous a 
tafk upon them, merely for the falvage-fees. R a 


Ait. 14. Admiral Byng’s Defence, as prefented by him, and 
read in the Court, Fanuary 18, 1757, on board his Majefty’s 
Ship St. George, in Port/month Harbour. 8vo. 6d. Lacy. 

As this caie has, at'lait, been legally determined, it is too late 
totry him over again. 


Art. 15. Two very fingular Addreffes to the People of Eng- 
land: Faithfully printed from the Originals, after performing 
@ Quarentine of more than forty Days. 8vo. 6d. Scott. 

Cnc of tnefe Addrefies is avowedly an Irifh Addrefs; and the 

other might have been dated from Dublin too, For, whereas 
they are called in the title-page, Addreffes to the People of En2- 
Jand; the firft is to Aw Sa, Efg; &c. in the name of the 
black-guards of all denominations, belonging 'to St. Giles’s : and 
the laft, to the Duke of ,» from the kingdom of Ireland its 
ownfelf. Both make fome pretenfions to humour, and will ex- 
ci:e either ple fantry or indignation, according to the differeat 
connections and inclinations of different Readers, Ra: 


Art. 16. 4 Letter to Bourchier Cleeve, Efg; concerning bis 
Calculation of Taxes, from the Author of ‘* The Calculations of 
“© the prefent Taxes, ce.” (See Review for laft Month, page 
84.) 8vo. 1s. T. Payne. 

Kev. Feb. 1756. N , Mr, 
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Mr. Cleeve, and the anonymous Author of this piece, have 
met in the fame walk, it feems; and, as the queltion agitated 
between them, is rather, who is moft in the wrong, than who is 
in the right? the public will lofe no time, in waiting for betcer 
premiiles, before it takcs part with either. 


Art. 17. Confiderations on the. Revenues of Ireland. Shew.° 
ing, the Right, Fujtice, and Neceffity, of now applying the 
Duties granted there for guarding of the Seas, to Naval Ser- 
vices; by which Ireland will be certain of frequent Meetings of 
Parliament, without paying 150,000). for them as a Favour, 
Svo. xs. Cooper. 

Thofe whom intereft or curiofity may induce to look into dif. 
quificions of this kind, will, probably, find fome {fatisfaction in 
turoing over the forty-three pages of this pamphlet; which 
we, however, have perufed with very little profit, or entertain. 
ment, to ourlelves. 


Art.18. Some Queries on the Minutes of the Council of War, 
held at Gibraltar the 4th of May laff; from which good Rea 
fons may be drawn for a noble Colonels having taken fe large a 
Part in the Defence of Admiral Byng. 8vo. 64. Baldwin. 

Thefe Queries teem to be very important, with refpect to their 
foundatjon; and, certainly, are very home-put, with refpett to 

— whole condué is here called in queftion. 


NoveELs. 


Art. 19. Memoirs of a young Lady, a Platonifi. 12m0. 
3 Volumes. 10s. 6d. Baldwin. | 
A wranflation trom the French. ‘The original feems to have 
bee a pretty good thing; but the Tranflato,’s part is but clum- 
fily performed. 


Art. 20. The Bubbled Knights; or fuccefsful Contrivanees, 
£%,, g2mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Noble. | 
This, if potlible, is fitty times more wonderful than the reft 
of the fine things of this kind, with which the public hath been 
fo Nob’y entertained, for jume months palt.—Sarely the very 
Printer’s Devils, and Errand-boys to the Circulating-Libraries, 








4 ; are now become Authors, to fave their matters the beavy article 
of capy-money! 

| ; Act. 21. The Hiftory of Mifs Katty N - Containing 
| a Seif and particular Relation of her Amours, Adventures, 
} and various Turns of Fortune, in Scotland, Ireland, Famaica, 


A and England. WrittenbyHersere. t2mo. 3s. Noble 
it j 4n unfortunate woman, the victim of her owa indifcretion, 
and ill propenfities, here relates the particulars of a mif-fpent, un- 
happy life. Her father was a perfon of fortune and diftinétioa, 
in Scotland ; and, acco.ding to her own account, (in which he 
45 
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is far from intending to {peak unfavourably of herfelf) the is 
chiefly indebted to her own mifbehaviour, for her prefent mifer- 
able fittation :~=reduced to advertife for charity, without ote 
claim to commiferation, more than js due from common huma- 
nity to the loweft, not to fay the moft criminal, of the {pecies, 
—We fhould not have expreffed ourfelves with fo much feverity, 
concerning this pérfon, had the appeared before the public, in 
the fapplicating garb of a penitent. Had this been the cafe, 
we fhould rather have thought her the objeét of benevolence: 
but while fhe continues to confider her vices as only errors, and 
to publith fcandal, for the fake of being revenged upon thofe 
who have refighed lier to the infathy té which the had firft re- 
figned herfelf, we can neither think nor {peak of her. with 
that cothpaflionaté regard to which her fex, aid her misfortunes, 
had, otherwife, entitled her. 


Art. 22. Du Plefis’s Memoirs: or, Variety of Adventures, 
fr, tamo. 2 Vols. 6s. Reeve. 

The Author relates the incidents of his own unfortunate Hif- 
tory ; and they have, in general, the appearance of ttuth; but 
while he feems to have taken eare to avoid the extravagant, and 
the improbable, his book is, perhaps, the worfe for it: for.the 
narrative affords {carce oe! thing remarkable, or interéfting e- 
nough to engage the Reader’s attention, 


MIsScELLANEOUS, 


Art. 23. Bath Epifiles, that have paffed between Mifs Ha- 
. zard, Lady Motherly, &ce. Sc. 8vo. 1s, Smyth: 
- *  'Thefe fidtitious Letters are intended to fhew the fatal confe- 
quences of gaming ; and the danger to which the Ladies, efpeci- 
ally, are expofed, by falling into that deftructive trade’ (not 


'y amufement) at Bath, Tunbridge, &c. The fcheme of this 
pamphlet is a pretty one, and might have produced good effeéts, 
ft had it been well written; but the Author’s fentiments are inde- 
ove licaté, and his language unpolité: in a word; it dppears to be 
ry the work of fome mere Catch-penny Hack; and to have been 
“Sy _ founded on a lying paragraph lately inferted in the News-papers, 
cle importing, that a young Lady (at Bath) drove to defpair by the 
lof: of her foftune, had cOmpleated the cataftrophe, by the vo- 
ng luntary ‘lofs of her life alfo. 
by Art. 24. The Reprizal: Or, the Tars of Old England. A 
ay Comedy of twe AAs. 8vo, ts. Baldwin. 
| Ca'cu'ared for the Meridian of Bartholomew-Fair; but, by 
Ds fome unnatural accident, (as jatring elements a-e fometiines 
n- made to unite) exhibited eight-nights at the Theatre-Roya! in 
’ Drury-lane. 
is Art. 25. An authentic and faithful rate of that arth P5- 
rate Lulagee Angria; with a curious Narrative of the Siege, 
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and taking of Geriah, &c. by Admiral Watfon and Colonel Clive, 
Efe. &Fc. Ina Letter toa Merchant in London, from his Bro- 
ther, a Faétor at Bombay, who was prefent in the late Expedi- 
tion. 8vo. 18. Cooke. 

This Letter, from a factor at Bombay, has the appearance of 
being compiled fomewhat nearer home, from Dow2zing’s Hifory 
of the Indian Wars, printed in 1737, with additions from the 
public papers, relating to the late fuccefsful Expedition againtt 
the town and fortre/s of Geriah. 


Art. 26. 4 plain and candid Addrefs to all Lovers of the 
Game at Cards. 8vo. 4d. Robinfon. 

The Author poedy expatiates on the abfurdity of fquandering 
away ourtime in card-pla) ing :—that precious time that might be 
fo much more rationally, and more ufefully employed, by perfons 
of all ranks.. We heartily wifh he may make a great num- 
ber of converts; tho’ we are fearful, that on the contrary, he 
will hardly obtain a great number of Readers :—the devotees to the 
Game, we imagine, are fo attentive to its myfteries, that they 
will fcarce find leifare to aftord any Remonftrator the hearing. 


Art. 27. 4 faithful and authentic Account of the Siege and Sur- 
render of St. Philip’s Fort, in the ifland of Minorca. 8vo. 
1s. Crowder. 


With refpeét to the above-mentioned account, it will be fufi- 
. ‘Cieht if we only fay, that we look upon it as the génuine prodac- 
of fome eye-witnefs to a tranfa€ion, the particulars of which 
cannot but be greatly interelting to every Britith reader ; at the 
fame time that every Britith heart will be fired with an honeft re- 
fentment, at the recital of a tale, which recals to memory the lofs 
of that important place, wherein both the honour and_ the inte- 
reft of our country were depofited :—A lofs, perhaps, never to 
be retrieved ! 


Art. 28. The Hiftory of the Voyages of Scarmentado. A Satire, 
from the French of M. de Voltaire. 8vo. 6d. Vaillant. 


An advertifement prefixed to this little piece of M. de 

Voltaire’s, informs us, that it * is entirely new, and was never 

‘ printed but in the laft Geneva edition of his works, juft pub- 

« lithed.’ It is written in profe, and is conftruéted nearly on the 

‘.. fame plan with that-of The Apelander’s Travels, by the Marquis 

d’Argens, mentioned in our laft;Review: vide account. of the 

Philosophical Vifions. ‘The obje& of this fatire, too, is the fame 

wi:h that of the ingenious Marquis, viz. To ridicule the charat- 

teriltical foibles of different nations, particularly religious bigotry, 
and perfecution. ie 


Art. 29. 4 new Speech from the Old Trumpeter of Liberty-hall 
in Englifh. With a few gentle Animadverfions. 8vo. 6d. 
q Gr iffiths, Al 





MISCELLANEOUS, i8r 


All that we can gather from the perufal of this new /guib, i 
that fome Oxford wag, as we apprehend, has been playing the 


old game over again, and diverting himfelf at the expence of 


2 poor Dr. King. 
. Art. 30. Letter to the Gentlemen of the Army. 8vo. 1s 
le Griffiths. 


This little piece breathes an excellent fpirit, and may very 
properly be recommended to the perufal of the gentlemen of the 
"J army, efpecially the younger part of them. The Author himfeif 


A writes in the character of an Officer, and feems to be a man of ho- 
nour and virtue, which in themfelves, indeed, are always infepara- 
bly connected, tho’ they are but too often feparated in the abfurd 
he and extravagant opinions of mankind. What a ftrange perverfion 
of reafon is it, to call a perfon a man of honour, who has fcarce a 
ng grain of virtue? and yet how frequently is this done ! 
be ‘ A man of honour,’ fays our Letter- writer, ‘ is a human crea. 
Ins * ture, (there is no neceflity for his being a rational one) with a 
me ‘ cockade in his hat, and a {word on his thigh. Thus accoutred, 
he ‘ he is at full liberty to contract debts, which he knows himfelf 
the ‘ incapable of difcharging ; he may ufe every poffible means to 
ey * feduce your wife, or debauch your daughter, whilft at the fame 
‘ time he is profeffing the moft inviolable friendfhip for you, and 
* you are loading him with civilities; he may lie as faft as he 
1 ‘ thinks proper, provided he dares run the man through the body 
VO. ‘ who prefumes to difpute his veracity ; he may blait the cha- 
‘ rater of a virtuous woman, by boalling of favours which he 
iffi- * never received ; he may accept the King’s commiffion, and eat 
jac- ‘ his bread, without ever endeavouring <o-qualify himfelf for the 
sich ‘ King’s fervice; he may drink, whore, fwear, blafpheme, &c. 
the ‘ &c. &c. and yet be reputed a man of honour, a brave foldier, 
re- ; * and a damn'd honeft fellow,’: ° 
lofs Such is the pi€ture our Letter writer draws of a man of honour, 
nte- His refletions upon the fubject are. very juft, as well as fpirited ; 
¢ tO and what he fays in regard to duelling, the fafhionable vice of 
the army, and the knowlege that is. n¢ceflary to be acquired by 
; every Officer, who would difcharge his duty with honour to him- 
trey felf, and advantage to his country, fhews him to be a man 
of fenfe and obfervation. He likewife propofes an alteration in 
, de regard to our manner of firing by platoons; and makes fome 
ever fhort obfervations on the battle of Fontenoy ; the plan of which, 
pub- he obferves, was admirably laid, and, in part, heroically executed. 
the He is fo bold as toaffirm, indeed, that neither the great Duke 
quis of Marlborough, nor any other Commander, ever difplayed more 
_ the Generalfhip, than did the young Hero of that day: But as to 
fame | what he has advanced upon this Jubje&t, we do not pretend to be 
arac- competent judges. 
ay Art. 31. The Italian Library, containing an account of the lives 


and works of the moft valuable Authors of Italy. Jith a Pre- 
ire N 3 [ices 































































































182 MonTuriy CAaTaArocous. 


. face, exhibiting the changes of the Tufcan language, from the 
barbarous ages to the prefent time. By Giufeppe Baretti, 
8vo. 6s. Millar. 


Mr. Baretti is ap ingenious Italian, who, having refided fome 
years in England, and gained a tolerable acquaintance with our 
language, has more than onc appeared among us io print: fee 
particularly our account of his Difertation on the Italian Poetry, 
Review, Vol. VIII. p. 461, feq. Alfo his Introduction to tle 
Ltalian Language. Vol. X11. page 301. 

The defign of his prefent performance, is fufficiently indicated 
in his title-page, as above; to which we have, briefly, to add, 
that this copious catalogue of Italian authors, is written with as 
much fpirit, and in as entertaining a manner, as, from the nature 
of fuch an undertaking, the Reader can reafonably expe&: and 
if we find any great names unnoticed, the omiflion will app 
the more pardonable, when we confider how much the Compiler 
was cramped in his execution, by the want of Italian beoks, in a 
country not over-flocked with foreign literature. | 

.y The moft entertaining part of this work, is the preliminary 
L difcourfe on the rife, progrefs, and prefent ftate of the Italian 

. t 





Janguage; which the Author has illuftrated with extraéts from 
the works of the moft celebrated Writers of that country + from 
‘ the Travels of Marco Polo, written in the uncouth profe of the 
| thirteenth century, by Ruftigiclo of Pifa, and the poetry of 

} Pannuccio dal Bagno, and others, who lived in thofe day:,;—down 
f to the exquifite Metaftafio, and our Author's bone friend, 
Pafferont. 

The books included in Mr. Baretti’s Catalogue are claffed in 
feyeral divifions, agreeably to the fubjeéts they treat of: begin- 
ning with divinity, and ending with mufic. From the latter we 
fhall give a thort fpecimen of this Gentleman's turn of thinking, 
‘and mancer of expreffion. 

Speaking of Chiavelloni’s difcourfes, our Compiler fays, ‘ thefe 
* are twenty-foar difcourfes recited by the Author, in a muftcal 

j ¢ academy: but the end of them is not fo much the inttrudtion of 

* Italian muficians, as the reformation of their morals ;. and to, 

* fay truth (fays Zeno) their morals want as much correction as 

* their mufic, which has, for thefe fifty years paft, much dege- 

* nerated from its antient folemnity. Chiavelloni, amongft other 

‘ good things, tells thefe pretended Virtuofi * to abttain from 
BS * exprefling effeminate paffions, and finging obfcene fongs, to 

\ t ‘ to which they are in general too much addifted. He could 
ge ¥ have expatiated on their conceitednefs, impudence, flandering 
f ‘ each other, and other fuch vices ; but all would have been in 
‘ vain, What fignifies to write for wretches that cannot read, 


, | * ‘ This word,” fays our Author, ‘ originally fignified a profefar, 
1 oF, © or follower of virtue. At prefent it is iynonymous with muficjan. 
A ‘ I do not know how it came to fignify ia England, a collector of 
; * fhells and butterflies.” A; 
. ‘ vi 
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¢ as is generally the cafe with thefe fons of harmony? Entire'y 
‘ fpoilt as they are, on the other hand, by the careffes of the 
‘ richeft and moft ignorant amongft our nobility, the greareit 
‘ part of whom feem to think life a burden, if they live it not in 
‘ the company of a fidler, a eunuch, and a finging trumpet.’ 


PoETICAL. 

Art. 32. Epitre de M. Voltaire, au Roi de Pruffé. With a 
Tranflation. Folio, 6d. Dodfley. 

A f—t from Varnaffus, difcharged by an angry poet, in aid of 

the artillery of France, againit the thunder of Pruffia. Ra: 


Art. 33. Sophronia, a Poem. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Cooper. 


The virtues and graces of a merchant’s daughtcr, of Charles 
the Second’s time, are here celebrated, in b'ank verfe Though 
the. Author is not a good poet, he appears to be, what is infinitely 
better, a good moralsf. 


Art. 34. 4 Vifionary Interview at the Shrine of Shakefpear. In- 
fertbed to Mr. Garrick. By Henry Howard, Author of the 
letters figned Heartwell, in the Gazetteer, and feveral other 
mifcellaneous pieces; 4to. 6d. Withy. 


A compliment to Mr. Garrick ; but fuch a compliment as, we 
apprehend, that excellent genius will not be extremely vain of. 
Sorry poetry is not the moft fragrant incenfe ; and thefe fons of 
Adulation fhould learn, that where there is great merit, theré is 
difcernment alfo. How could this V:/enary ever dream, that one 
who fo exquifitely taftes and enjoys the charms of Shakefpear’s 
mufe, could be delighted with———! but all comparifon, here, 
mutt be odious indeed ! , 


Art. 35. The Age of Dulnefs; A Satire. 4to. 1s. Bro- 
therton. 

The Author, who jocularly itiles himfelf a natural fon of the 
late Mr. Pope *, attempts the manner of that inimitable Satyriil ; 
and though it may be faid, that xine /uch poets would fcarcely 
make a Pope, yet is not this poetical baitard alrogether unfavoured 
by that mufe, who fo happily infpired his pretended father —The 
fubjeéts of this fatire, are the middle rank aétors, and the middle- 
rank poets of the prefent age; which, from the encouragement 
it has afforded to fuch indifferent performers, is here not unjuftly 
Rtiled, the aze of dulnef:,~-The poem concludes with a humourous 
ridicule of the memorable effort towards a profecution of the Edi- 
tor and Publifhers of Bolingbroke’s warks. 


_* Ina whimfical Preface, he relates the circumftances of ‘his 
birth, &c. which he derives from that mif adventure of our 
Britith tomer, recorded by Mr. Cibber, in his famous letter to Mr. 
Pope. But the revival of fach, and {0 queftionable an anecdote, is 
no proof of our Author’s pious regard to the fame of his poetical 
parent.—Poflibly we may be deemed over nice in this matter ; how- 
ever, we cannot but think, that the memory of fo great a man 
ought to be treated with more refpett. 
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384 Monturiy CATALocur, 


Art. 36. A Colleftion of felett Epigrams. In which aré many 
originals, never before printed, by the mof? eminent Hands, 


Publifoed by Mr. Hacket. 12mo. 1s, 6d. Hitch, 
Sele@, with a vengeance! 


REtiGious and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 37. Effay on the Connetion between the Doétrine of Fufii- 


fication, by the imputed righteoufne!s of Chrift, and boline/s of 
life ; wito fome reflections upen toe reception which that doctrine 
hath generally met with in the world. To which is prefixed, 
A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Fames Hervey, Author of Theron 
and Afpafio. By John Witherfpoon, M4. 4. Mainifler of 
the Gofpel in Beith, 12mo. gd. Edinburgh printed, and 
fold alfo by the bookfellers in London. 


A general view of what is contained in this piece, will fpeak 
its charaGer, and fave us the trouble of making any 
reflections upon it.—The Author’s defign is to fhew, that the 
doétrine of juftification by imputed righteoufnefs, does not wea- 
ken the obligations to holinefs of life. The cordial reception of 
this doftrine of juftification by imputed righteoufnefs, we are 
told, is the only fure and effectual means of deltroying the power 
and influence of Satan, inthe heart: who will therefore, it is 
faid, undoubtedly bend the chief force of all his engines againft it. 

Mr. Witherfpoon afferts, that a man’s inward principle, or 
the perfuafion of his mind, has a neceffary and unavoidable ins 
fluence upon his prattice ; and if he is not able to fhew, that juf- 
t..cation through the imputed righteoufnefs of Chrift, is fo far 
from weakening the obligations to holinefs, that, on the contrary, 
the belief of it muft, as its neceflary confequence, make mea 
greater lovers of purity, and holinefs, and fill them with a greater 
abhorr: nce of fin, than any other perfuation on the fame fubjett, 
he is content to give up the caufe. !n the profecution of his fub- 
ject, he briefly ftates the doftrine of imputed righteoufnefs, by 
<ipepate, a few pafiages of {cripture, relative to the fubject. 

hefe paflages he thus paraphrafes,—that every intelligent crea 
ture is under an unchangeab'e and uralienable obligation, perfect 
ty to obey the whole Jaw of God ; that all men proceeding from 
Adam by ordinary generation, are the children of polluted pa- 
yents, alienated in heart from God, tranfgreffors of his holy law, 
inexcufeable in this tranfgreflion, and therefore expofed to the 
dreadful confequences of his difpleafure; that it was not agree- 
able to the dictates of his wifdom, helinefs, and juftice, to for- 

ive their fins, without an attonement, or fati-fa€lion ; and there+ 
Fore he raifed up for them a S:viour, Jefus Chrif, who, as the 
fecond Adam, perfectly fulfilled the whole law, and offered him- 
{elf up a facrifice upon the crofs in their flead ; that chis his righ 
wwoufnels is impyted to tacm as the tole toundaz:on of their jst 
tifcauion 
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tification in the fight of a holy God, and their reception into his 
favour ; that the means of their being interefted in this falvation, 
is a deep humiliation of mind, confeilion of guilt and wretched- 
nefs, denial of themfelves, and acceptance of pardon and peace 
through Chrift Jefus, which they neithér have contributed to the 
procuring, nor can contribute to the continuance of, by their 
own merit; but expect the renovation of their natures, to be in- 
clined and enabled to keep the commandments of God, as the 
work of the Spirit, and a part of the purchafe of their Re- 
deemer. 

After this fhort account of the doftrine of imputed righteouf: 
nefs, he proceeds to fhew, that in thofe who cordially embrace it, 
the obligations of holinefs are not weakenéd, but ftrengthened 
and eat For this purpofe he offers the following obfer- 
vations —-He who expetts juitification by this imputed righteouf- 
nefs of Chrift, has the cleareft and ftrongeft conviction of the ob- 
ligation of the divine law, upon every reafonable creature, and of 
its extent and purity ;—muft have the deepeft and ftrongeft fenfe 
of the evil of fin in itfelf ;—has the moft awful views of the dan- 
ger of fin ;—the higheft fenfe of the purity of the Divine Nature ; 
and muft therefore be under an habitual conviction of the necef- 
fity of purity, in order to fit him for his prefence and enjoyment; 
—muft be induced to obedience in the ftrongeft manner, by the 
liberal and ingenuous motive of gratitude to God ;-~and muft be 
poflefled of a fuperlative love to God, which is not only the 
fource and principle, but the very fum and fubftance, nay, the 


_ perfeétion of holinefs. 


Thefe obfervations, enlarged upon and illuftrated, are the ar- 
guments which our Author makes ufe of, to fhew the neceflary 
connection between the fincere belief of the doctrine of imputed 
righteoufnefs, and purity of heart and life. It follows naturally 
and obvioufly, if what he fays be true, that every one who does 
not believe this doétrine, muft be a bad man; indeed he exprefly 
tells us, that the reception of this dodtrine is not only a fure and 
effeftual means of producing, preferving, and increafing our 
fanctification and purity, but that all others are abfolutely infuf- 
ficient for the purpofe. Accordingly, he tells us farther, that 
thofe who profefs to deny their own righteoufnefs, and hope for 
juttification through the imputed righteoufnefs of Chrift, are ge- 
nerally the moft tender and fearful of finning themfelves, the 
moft faithful and dikgent in promoting the reformation of others ; 
that all carelefs, profane, and fenfual livers, almoft to a man, pro- 
fefs themfelves enemies to this doétrine; in a word, experience, 
he fays, warrants us in affirming, that thofe who expeét juitifica- 
tion by free grace, are, of all others, the moft holy in their lives. 
~—— Judge for thyfelf, Reader, whether this rant favours any 
thing of the genius of Chriftianity, and what fhare this Author 
has of that amiable {pirit of candor and charity, which the Chrif- 
tian religion {fo ftrongly recommends and enforces. Ry. 
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Art. 38. No Proof in the Scriptures of an Intermediate State of 
Happinefs, or Mifery, between Death and the Refurreétion, 


In anfwer to Mr. Goddard’s Sermon, preached at St. Edmond’s 





os \ Bury, Feb.25, 1756. To which are added, Remarks on a 
ae Letter in the Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1756. and 
ve on a Paragraph in a Sermon of Archbifhop Tillotfon. With a 


a. Poftfcript, in anfwer to fome Remarks upon a late Treatife re- 
ae lating to the Intermediate State. 8vo. 1s. Bladon. 


This piece is written with acutenefs, and fpirit, and good fenfe. 
iii The Author holds the fame fentiments, as to an imtermediate 
; State, with Dr. Law; and, whatever may be determined, as to 
the queftion in debate, he feems eviden:ly to have the better of 
Mr.Goddard : and, indeed, he deferves a much abler antagonift. 
ie | The paffage in Archbifhop Tillotfon’s fermons, upon which he 
i - makes feveral remarks, is to be round in the eleventh volume of 
the Archbifhop’s works, oftavo, 1744, Sermon 220, p. 4892, 
where he {peaks of the immortality of the foul, and a future ftate, 
ai as principles of natural religion. There feems to be fome confu- 
"| fion in his ideas upon this fibickt, and our Author, in his remarks. 
t | upon what the Archbifhop has advanced, endeavours to dettroy 
* | the force of the argument for a future ftate, drawn from the une- 
) | ual diftributions of Providence in the prefent life. We fhould 








} never be able to know, he obferves, that good and evil are un- 
| , equally dittributed in #bis lite, if it were not sevealed, that there 
io will be a future fiate of rewards and punifhments in another. 

‘ f ‘ Take away the light of revelation,’ fays he, * and God may, 
* for ought we know, or poflibly can know, adminifter ftri&t juf- 
tice in this world. Even revelation itfelf does not qualify us to 
jadge what particular perfons are, for the prefeat, in a better 
or worfe fituation than sp deferve; there being numberlefs 
circumftances relating to the fecret motives and intention of 
every man's actions; his way of eftimating the good and evil of 
human life; the rife and progrefs of his affociations and preju- 
dices; the ftrength or weaknefs of his intelleéts; the nature of 
his worldly ¢ nneétions ; his conttitution and bodily habit, &c. 
which may be of great weight in the fight of God, but can 
never come into any account, that men are able to take either 
of his real defert and demerit, or of the meafure of his happi- 
i nefs or mifery on earth.’ 

How plaufible foever this may appear, it does not, in the leaft 
; degree, weaken the force of the argument drawn from the an- 
} 
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equal diftributions of Providence in favour of a future ftate of re- 

tribution ; and, indeed, only proves, that as we can have no ade- 

i quate knowlege of a man’s motives, views, prejudices, feelings, 

tie &c. we can never exattly determine in what degrec he is virtuous 

: i or vicious, happy or miferable. But furely it does not follow 

RS from this, that we have not fuch a knowlege of men’s charggters 
. an 
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and circumfances, in a great variety of inftances, as isabundant- 
ly fufficient to convince us, that the defign and fcheme of a per- 
fect moral adminiftration, is not compleated in the prefent ftare of 
things. A moderate acquaintance with tle hiftory of mankind 
will thew, that there have been multitudes of perfons, of diftin- 
guifhed virtue, and unblemifhed integrity, who have behaved 
with honour to their natures in the various ftations and relations 
of human life, that have yet been loaded with a heavy weight of 
cares, abandoned to poverty and contempt, deprived of the ne- 
ceflaries and conveniences of life, put to death at Jaft with circum- 
ftances of the moft horrid barbarity, and all this, very often, for 
a (teddy adherence to the caufe of truth and righteoufnefs ;_whill, 
on the other hand,: there have been multitudes of ns, of the 
moft abandoned characters, whofe examples have {pread wide the 
infection of vice, and been extremely injurious to the peace and 
order of fociety, whofe hearts, by habitual wickednefs, have 
been’ hardened into an infenfibiliry of remorfe, who have fpored 
with the mifery of their fellow-creatures, and fpread ruin and de- 
folation over the rational workmanfhip of God; and yet thefe 
perfons have porate the eft affluence of riches, enjoyed a 
we fhare of health and pleafure, often triumphed over all op- 
pofition, gnd, at laft, died in peace and tranquility. Now if this be 
a true reprefentation of things, and for the truth of it we appzal to 
the common fenfe of mankind, how can it be faid, that God may, 
for ought we know, or poffibly can know, adminifler ftriét juf- 
tice in this world? Can that be called a juft, a perfect moral 
adminiftration, wherein the nobleft efforts of virtue often expofe 
men to the moft grievous fufferings, and wickednefs is permitted 
finally to triumph over opprefied worth and integrity? Certainly 
not. From the light of nature, therefore, fetting afide the light 
of revelation, we have great reafon to conclude, that the fcene 
is not clofed in the prefent ftate of th ; and that the fcheme 
of moral gavernment, of which we evidently fee the foundations 
laid in this world, fhall be carried into perfection. 

But let us return to our Author, who, towards the conclufion of 
his remarks upon Archbifhop Tillotfon, has the fol!owing paf- 
fage, which we fhall leave to the confideration of our Readers, 

‘ It has ever been matter of fome furprize to me,’ fays 
the Author, ‘ that Chriflian Divines fhould Jay fo mueh ftrefs, 
as fome of them have done, upon thefe fuppofed lights of na- 
tural religion. When Tillotfon fays, that the arguments of 
certain heathen philofophers, in proof of the immortality of the 
foul, would almoft perfuade any man, &c. he is modeft in com- 
parifon of others, who will have them to come nothing fhort of 
demonftration, And yet nothing fo plain, as that this fort of 
demonftration cannot poffioly confilt with evangelical demon- 
itration. Of this, I fuppofe, fome of our Divines may hereto- 
fore have been confcious, and yet apprehending fome very 
* range and frightful confequences, if thefe precious difcoveries 
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‘ of natural light were to be given up, they were refolved to verify 
* and realize them, by fome meansor other. What was to be done ? 
* Life and immortality, as brought to light by the Gofpel, left not 
¢ the leaft room for them in that department. Nothing remain- 
* ed but an intermediate fate. There they might thrive and {ub- 
* fit long enough, at leaft for the credit and purpofes of their 
* patrons. And this, I am aptto believe, is the very confidera- 
* tion which has kept this unaccountable hypothefis fo long on 
* foot among Proteftants, and tempted them to look for fome 
* foundation for it in the Scriptures, though ever fo obfcure and 


* precarious.” We 


Art. 39. England’s Alarm; which is alfo direéted to Scotland 


and Ireland: in feveral difcourfes. Which contain a warnin 
againft the great wickedne/s of thefe lands, and of the defolating 
judgments approaching upon them. To which added, are fome 
Papers relative to the fubjec?. By Alexander Moncrief, MZ. 4. 

inifter of the Copel at Abernethy. 8vo. 1s Edinburgh 
printed, and fold by Buckland in London, 


As there is nothing in thefe difcourfes, either in regard to Jan- 
guage or fentiment, that can recommend them to the perufal of 
the judicious Reader, it is quite unneceffary to give any particu- 
Jar account of them, Though the fubjeét is a very ferious and 
smportant one, yet this Author’s manner of expreffing himfelf is 
frequently fo low, as to excite Jaughter rather than ferioufrels ; 
as when he talks of fa:th’s up-takings ; filling up the cup of our 
trefpaffes, which is brim-full already, and the like. Befides the 
coarfenefs of his language, there are fo many marks of bigotry, 
and narrownefs of mind, in his difcourfes, as muft render them 
difgufting to every Reader of a candid, liberal, and ingenuous 
difpofition. Among the feveral grounds of the Lord’s Contro- 
werfy with us, he mentions that of covenant-violation; and is at 
great pains to thew, that the /olemn league and covenant is of per- 
petual obligation upon pofterity ; as much as the oath made by 
Jofhua and the Princes of the Congregation of Jfrael, to the Gibe- 
onites, was binding upon their pofterity.—The Papers relative to 
the fubje&, which are added, are the national covenant of Scot- 
land, the /olemn league and covenant, with an exhortation and 
letter in relation to the fame fubject. ) R 


Art. 40. 4 Review of the Argument between Mr. Peter 


Whitfield and Mr. Abraham Bourn, upon the Subjee of Con- 
formity : With a ge of the Appendix, in Anfwer to Mr. 
Whitheld. 8vo. 64d. 


Robinfon. 


In the Review for March, 1756, page 258, and in that for 
September following, page 313, the Reader will find fome ac- 
count of the pieces alluded to, by the above mentioned Review 
of the Argument, Fc, All that we think needful to fay of the 
prefent performance, is, that the Author is an advocate oe 
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Diffenters ; and that, tho’ he treats Mr. Whitfeld with feverity, 
he neverthelefs, obferves that juft regard to decorum, from which 
no Controverfialift ought ever to depart. 


Sincitr SERMOS, fince Ofober, 1756. 


1. PpReached Oétober..10, 1756. on the death of the Rev. Mr. 
James Fall ‘By John Potts, V.D.M. 8vo. 6d. Keith. 

2. Dlufic a rational affifiant in the duty of praife, when united 
with charity: at Hereford, Sept. 15, 1756, at the annual meeting 
of the three choirs of Hereford, Gloucefter, and Worcefter. By 
Digby Cotes, M. A. Reétor of Dover, and Chaplain to the Bifhop 
of Bangor. «to. 1s. Johnfton. | 

3. The Parable of the dry Bones interpreted. At St. Olave’s, 
Southwark, O&, 24, 1756, By William Romaine, Leéturer of St. 
Dunftan in the Weft. 8vo.6d. Worral and Withers, 

4. Safety from God. Pteached at Chefham, Bucks, June 29, 
1756. By Thomas Spooner*. 8vo. 6d. Dilly. 

* Author of the Paraphrafe on the Epiftles, fee Review, Vol. 
XIV. p. 442. 

5. Fefus Chrifi God and Man, and the neceffity, on Scripture-prin- 
ciples, of bis being fo, for the effecting the falvation of the believing 
world. . Preached at a late vifitation of the Rev. John Taylor, D.D. 
held at Newport Pagnel, Bucks. By B. Burton, Vicar of Raven- 
ftone, formerly of Exeter College, Oxon. 8vo. 6d. Withers, 

. & The true National Evil; or, Cowardice the Cry, but Corruption 
the Grievance. Preached at the Temple Church*. vo. 6d. 
Cooper. 

* We are not informed by whom, nor at what time. The title 
of the fermon feems only an aflumed difguife for a declamation 
againit corruption. 

7. Papifit no oe ome or, England in danger. Addreffed to all 
true Britons, and Proteftants. Nov. 5. 1756. By Michael 
Fefting, A. M. Chaplain to the Earl of Tankerville, and ReGor 
of Wyke-regis, Dotferfhire- 4to. 6d. Hitch. 

8. At Clifton-Campville, in Staffordfhire, Feb. 6, 1756 *. By 
R. Watkins, M.A. 8vo. 6d. Riviogton. 

* This faft fermon was publifhed in: November laft, and recom- 
mended as a proper preparative againft the then enfuing fait, Feb. 
at, 1757: : 

9. A plain Sermon for little Children, with a recommendatory 
preface by the Rev. Mr. Jones, of St. Saviour’s Southwark. 3d. or 
2s. 6d. perdozen. Keith. — 

' 10. The Fear of God explained and recommended. At St. 'Tho- 
‘mas’s, Jan. 12,1757. for the benefit of the charity fchool, Gravel- 
‘Jane, Southwark. By John Hoyle. 8vo. 6d. Waugh. 

11. A Sermon as défigned to have been preached at the funeral 
‘of the late Rev. John Creyk, Jan. 24, 1757+ By Johh Green, Cu- 
rate of St. Saviour’s Southwark, and Leéturer of St. John’s, Wap- 
pine. gto. 6d. Fuller, ' 
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12. Bifhop of Briftel’s, before the Houfe of Lord’s, Jan..30, 
1757. 4to. 6d. Rivington and Fletcher. : 

13. Before the Commons, Jan. 30, 1757. By William Parker, 
D. D. Chaplain in ordinary to his Majeity, and F. R. S.  4to, 
6d. win, ss | 

14. Againft the bad cuftom that fill prevails in tharket-towns and 
villages, of retaining the old ftilé, fo as to profane Chriftmas-day, 


Good-friday, &c. by negleé& of divine fervice. By a Clergyman, 


in Gloucefterfhire, Author of, 42 Exhortation to the People of Lon- 


don, occafioned by the late ‘Fait { (1756.) Svo. 6d. Trye. 


} This fermon was publifhed'in December laft; For the Exbor- 
tation, fee Review, Vol. XIV. p. 259. 


15. Sinners faved by Fefus Chrift, as preached in Holy Scriptures : 
but Church, and Fathers, and Clergy, are no fure guldes to Heavens 


‘At the Archdeacon’s vifitation, held at St. Martin’s, in Oxford, O&. 
Oo 1756. By Edward Lewis, M. A. Rector of Water-ftock and 


Emington, in Oxfordfhire. 8vo. 6d. Dilly. 
16. The Influence of Religion on national Happinefi. Before tlie 


‘Society for propagating Chriftian Knowlege +. At the anniverfary 


meeting in the High-church, Edinburgh, Jan. 5, 1756. By John 

Erfkine, Minifter of the Gofpel at Culrofs. 8vo. 6d. Edinburg 

printed; and to be had of the bookfellers in London. - 
+ A ftate of the Society is annexed to the fermon; which is a fert- 


fible difcourfe, and breathes an excellent fpirit. In order to thew 


the benign influence of vital piety on national happinefs, the Author 
briefly illuftrates the tempef and behaviour of the religious man; in 
fome of the more important ftations and charaéters in life, by a right 
or wrong conduct in which, the profperity of nations is moft deeply 


affefted. He likewife makes a few very juft reflections on fome 


paffages in David Hume's Hiftory of Great Britain. Ss 


Sermons on the late General Faft, Feb. 11, 1757. 


17. Preached in the Chapel at Deal, in Kent, Feb. 11, 1757. 
being the day appointed by proclamation for a general Faft §, &e. 
By Nicolas Carter, D. D. Curate of the faid chapel. 4to. 6d. 


-Grifhths. 


§ Among the good Doétor’s reprehenfions of the times, is the 
following, which no one, we imagine, will be difpleafed with us 
for extra€ting ; and we hope the truly pious and worthy Preacher 
will forgive our taking the liberty of pointing out a few ftriking 
expreffions, by. printing them in a different charaéter, for the Rea- 
der’s more particular attention, viz. 

‘ We are afflicted by a dangerous and expenfive war. It is not 
* the province of a preacher to enquire whether we or our enemies 
* have the jufter caufe: and it may be truly faid of mof others, 
“ who are forward in {peaking their opinion, that they are not fufi- 


* ciently acquainted with numerous facts and circumftances, vecef- 
* fary to be well known, before a proper judgment in the cafe can 
* beformed, This matter, therefore, we mutt refer co our gover- 


* nos, 
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* nors, of whom we fhould always be willing to think, that they 
* would not caufe the devouring {word to be let loofe, without in- 
¢ evitable, as well as juftifiable occafions.— 

‘ The more immediate inllraments by which our war is carried 
on, are the Army, and the Navy, What fmall fuccefs we have 
hitherto had, from either of thefe, is too well known ; and when 
it is confidered how deeply they are BOTH corrupted in their man- 
ners, 1 fear no better ought to be expected from them. Wifdom, 
and true courage are not the offspring of wickednefs; and with- 
out wifdom, and true courage, arms are employed in vain: How 
can leaders, whofe though:s are habitually turned to drinking, 

ing, debauchery, and idle diverfions, be expefted to under- 
ttand their employments? How can they be able either to pene- 
trate into the defigns of their enemies, or to form proper fchemes 
to counteract them? How can they plan operations of deep de- 
fign, and grand importance, when their minds are perpetual 
bent upon iuch mean objects ; and bent, too, in a manner, whick 
prevents all ferious attention to the bufinefs of their profeflion ? 
Asto couraGE, what hasa bad man to infpire, or fupport THAT? 
The prefent //z is his all; and therefore he has the ftrongeft mo- 
tive to retreat from every danger of Jofing it. But a Goop MAN 
hasa PRINCIPLE, which warms him with resoLuTion, and 
animates him in the moft hazardous trials. Confcious of his virtue, 
and of the rewards wh.ch are to follow it, HE FEARS NOT TO DIE; 
and confequently he will neither fand at a diftance, nor retire in 
the hour of battle.’ 

18. Signs of the Times, In two difcourfes detivered at Peckham, 
in Surry, on the general Faft, Feb. 11, 1757. Wherein fome grand 
events of Scripture prophecy are confidered and improved. With 
two hymns. By John Milner, D.D. 8vo. 6d. Griffiths, &c. 

19. True Religion, Loyalty, and Union, recommended to all orders of 

Men. At Piefhley, Feb. «1, 1757. By Nathaniel Ball, Vicar of 
Great Tey, and late Matter of the free {chool, in Chelmsford. 8vo. 
4d. Buckland. 

20. Before the Commons, Feb. t1, 1757. By John Taylor, 

LL.D. Archdeacon of Buckingham, and Chancellor of the Dioceie 
of Lincoln. 4ro. 6d. Bathurit 


[To be continued in our next.) 
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Toth AurHors of the Montruiy. Review. - 
GENTLEMEN, 


AS the Infpeétion and Cenfure of modern Authors, belong pe- 
culiarly to your province, J thought it might naz be amils to 
pretent the public, by your means, with a new and unheard of de- 


_claration againtt Lisertry or Conscience, as extracted froma 


Funeral* Sermon, preached at a /icenfed Meeting-bou/e, by a very 
unworthy Member of the Di/enting-Communion. 

* Occafioned by the death of the Rev. Mr. James Fall. By 
John Potts. V.D.M. Vide the fick article in the preceding Litt 
e! Sermons. 

Ad- 
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pee, the Widowed-Church, he enumerates the fhining qualiff- 
cations, and extraordinary endowments of the deceafed Paftor, 
among which he reckons the following one, ‘ Very ornamental to a 
* Chriftian, but more fo toa Minifter,” even his zeal. Telling them+, 
that * God had indulged him with light to difcern the danger of 
* that way, which Jolian, that expert child of the Devi!, had in- 
* vented for the deftruction of al] religion, namely, the Toleration 


e Sara. 
‘The paffage needs no comment. It is charatteriftic of a reve. 
rend Inquifitor; buat fhameful in the mouth of a Briton, a Protef. 
tant, and a Nomconformif?. Was it ever before heard of, that a con: 
demned thief found fault with a reprieve? or an imprifoned debtor 
with an act of infolvency? But the prefent age feems peculiarly 
fertile in paradoxes. Our eftablifhed Clergy write daily in defence 
of Liberty ; and we may foon expect to hear of The humble Pe. 
tition of Proteftant-Diffenters, for the repeal of the Toleration-A&. | 

The moft candid inference we can draw from fuch an obferva. 
tion, is, that the Writer of it was Non-compos. Would any manin . 
his fenfes inveigh againft a legiflative aét, by which de lives, moves, 
and has his being? Had King William, of glorious memory, been 
gifted in the fame manner with this reverend Divine; or fhould it 
pleafe God to izdu/ze our prefent mott gracious Sovereign with this 
tight ; fuch wretches would, at lealt, have been debarred the liber- 
ty of the pulpit, and the prefs; through which canals they now 
vent fuch fcandalous infinuations againft our happy Conftitution, 
and the common rights of mankind. Whilf they thus freely cen- 
fure the conduc of Julian, an heathen Emperor, in that f ** he 
“« gave toleration, openly, to all the different profeffions that were 
“ amongtt Chriftians, and required no more of them, but that they 
« fhould abftain from civil difcords; and fo without fear, follow 
** any religion they pleafed.*” What is it, but to wound, under 
covert, the reputation of every Chriftian Prince, who, generoufly 
fcorning to be the tool of a party, protects his faithful fubjects, in 
the enjoyment of their juft rights and liberties? God forbid, that 
any fuch morofe, ill-taught diiciple of Non-conformity ; fo wretchs 
edly tutor’d in the very grounds upon which he claims the indul- 
gence of his country’s laws, while he diffents from its eftablithmert, 
fhould ever be permitted to fhare the councils of a nation, or lift 
up the triumphant banners of his bloody fyftem, big with the hea 
vielt vengeance of offended Heaven, againft fome eminently guil- 
ty Jand! 

I have not the leaft intention of fixing a general charge upon our 
diffenting brethren, as I am very fenfible, that great numbers of 
them avowedly difclaim fuch principles: but only to lay open the 
chara&ters and fentiments of an incorrigible fet of men, who tho’ 
but lately fo feverely galled by a yoke of uniformity, which neither 
they nor their fathers were able to bear, have already forgot the 
reafonablenefs of allowing Toleration to any fect, or party, but 
their own. : 

Your’s, A. R. 


T Pape 34. f Page 33: 








